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1 BELIEVE IN MY OWN 


I believe in my own family. I love 
my own wife and my own children best 
and I can not see anything narrow or 
bigoted in that policy. I want other fami- 
lies in the neighborhood and I want them 
to prosper, and I want the husband, wife 
and children in every case to enthuse over 
their own. We can all enthuse over our 
own without throwing rocks at each other. 

I believe in my own town. I believe in 
it primarily because it furnishes me with a 
livelihood and the conveniences of com- 
munity life. It means more to me than 
any other town, but that does not mean 
that I am condemning other towns. 

I believe in the house that pays me my 
salary. It thinks enough of me to keep 
me on its pay-roll. I know that other 
concerns are good and their products are 
good, but, for me, my own house is better. 
I shall work for its advancement with all 
the work-ability and work-energy that I 
possess, for I am whole-heartedly for my 
own. 

I believe in my own Universalist church 
and for me it is the best church. It wel- 
comed me as a babe. It provided me 
with sound religious training. It made 
it possible for me to go to college. It 
provided me with a church that was willing 
to take the chance with me as a minister. 
My own has been good to me. 

I believe in my own Universalist church, 
because it gave me and gives me principles, 
broad, high, and deep, that can be lived 
to-day and to-morrow. It is modern. 
It satisfies the most critical mind and the 
most sympathetic heart. It is free. It 
reveals a God worth loving, a humanity 
worth saving, a life worth living. It is 
constructive. If I were not a Universalist 
I would denounce God, Christ, man and 
the whole creation as a miserable failure. 
My church is optimistic. — 

I believe it is my duty to boom my own 
Universalist church. What I need, it is 
quite likely others need. My church is 
my own to share. Then, it becomes my 
privilege to talk up my church. But if I 
discredit my own to enthuse more over 
some other man’s wife and children, more 
over some other town, more over some 
other denomination, it is quite likely that 
I am suffering from a floating cerebrum or 
a fickle heart. My own church has met 
the test of illustrious Universalists and 
has justified its existence; if its advance is 
slow, the fault is probably in me. 

All of this means that loyalty to the 
Universalist Church still continues a 
sensible policy. Loyalty to my own does 
not prevent a close friendship with other 
churches. Loyalty does not spell bigotry. 
Loyalty sees over one-half of the popula- 
tion of U. S. A., unchurched and anti- 
churched, as my prospects. Loyalty sees 
that Universalist principles have not yet 
been popularized, at a terrific cost to the 
world in misery. Loyalty sees that Uni- 
versalism is not yet a popular word and 
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millions have no comprehension of its 
meaning or mission. To shut down the) 
plant or to go out of business in the face oj) 
this situation suggests a mother who re 
fuses to give food to her starving children, 

So, then, while I know not what the fu-| 
ture will bring of marvel or surprise, i1 
the meantime my policy is to revive the 
fires, shovel on more coal, open the 
draught, work up the steam, start the] 
machinery and speed up my plant. The 
present need of our Universalist goods calls 
for over-time work, and I enthusiastically 
believe in my own.—Empire Stute Univer: 
salist. 


* * 


TALKING TO MYSELF 


We note that Massachusetts Univer-| 
salists are complaining again that their | 
convention sessions are inadequately r 
ported. They desire greater publicity 
for their state work. Maine, Ohio andl | 
New York have their own monthly pub-| 
lications which have the specific policy’ 
to strengthen the morale of and to increase 
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the enthusiasm for the Universalist church..| 


They enthuse over their own goods.) 
Southern Universalists have their ‘Gospel | 
Herald.’”’ We shall be very happy to ex- 


th 


change with ‘‘The Massachusetts Uni-'if! 


versalist.”’ | 

In the May issue I read the story of] 
progress in our Cortland church again, 
again and again. 
to sing my praises of Rev. and Mrs. G. H 


h 
i 
i 


I write this particularly, | 


I: 


Ulrich. Gus could have had calls from I} 
many churches—-churches that were not: | 


particulariy problematic. 


But the heroic | 


is in these young folk and they chose Cort- | } 


land. They deliberately chose the harder 
task. God bless them! i 

I hear that Dr. Hall, in Lowell, in his| 
address to the Massachusetts Universalist: | 


1 | 


Convention, May 22, brought the banquet- | | 


ers to their feet and they cheered him ne | 
the echo. His subject was ‘Carry On,.|)) 
but Why?” It was a summons to stand 
by the Universalist Church in loyalty and- 
carry on. I hope that the address will be | 
printed in the Christian Leader, but the | 
requests for its printing have so far been 
ignored. : 

We are having a most encouraging 
year in our New York churches. With 
the calling of the new minister for the- 
Mount Vernon church, it means that all 


| 


churches able to support a minister are 


supplied. Whitesville may associate with — 
another Universalist church. 

The summer season has arrived. June, 
July, August and September are the dull 
months in church activities. This period 
ought to be the time for study and the 
arousement of will power to warm the 
cold months with extraordinary fervor. | 


August 2-9 is Ministers’ Week at Ferry | 


Beach, with a most attractive program 
sponsored by the Universalist General 
Convention. This week of study will 
benefit every minister.—Fred C. Leining 
in Empire State Universalist. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
on, Jesus Christ. 


A POOR OPINION OF UNIVERSALISTS? 


NE of our correspondents not long ago bravely 
and frankly accused us of having a poor opinion 
of Universalists. Another very kindly rushed 

to our defense and said that we showed real appre- 

| ciation of Universalists. 

H If it is true that we make our editorials sound 

vas if we had a poor opinion of Universalists, we have 

failed. If, on the other hand, we should always praise 


| | Universalists we should consider that we had failed 
| | just as much. 


i - 


| but we long to. 


| fallible human beings. 
' probably because we know them best. 


We like bigness, fairness, frankness, kindness, zeal, 
humility. We do not always exhibit these qualities, 
We detest smallness, shallowness, 
narrowness, unkindness, self-sufficiency, and lack of 
sportsmanship. Probably we are guilty of all these 
things at times. At least we know that the seeds of 
them are in our heart, and we have to guard against 
their springing up and dominating us. 

In discussing Universalists we have to consider 
them individually and collectively. 

Individually we have never met a finer lot of 
people. Collectively they come nearer realizing 
their ideals, probably, than most organized bodies of 
At any rate, we like them best, 
Wherever we 


' go, North, East, South, West, we are met with such 
_ bigness and gladness of welcome that we should be a 
' poor sort not to appreciate it. 


stands and stuck to their guns under fire. 


Collectively our people have taken many big 
Now or- 
ganizations of men are exposed to temptations just the 
same as individuals. In fact, it is always a much 
harder task to make groups live up to the highest and 
best that they know than it is to make individuals do 
so. We therefore have tried to point out frankly 
weaknesses and dangers. We believe it to be our duty 
to continue so to do. 

_ We know so little we have no right to call any- 
body ignorant, but do we not all know that we have 
men of limited vision among us? 

We are so self-centered that it is hard to judge 
others along this line, but do we not all know that as 
a denomination we are constantly looking in upon 
ourselves and concentrating too much on our own 
affairs? 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as. sconteluies 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
! Neither this nor any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of. fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


Wherein we have given the greatest offense, prob- 
ably, is in saying that we Universalists have a tend- 
ency to claim altogether too much credit for the 
progress of mankind, that a thousand forces have united 
to end the old theology, and that it would become us 
better to let another praise us and not ourselves. 

We have offended others by saying that, valuable 
as denominations are, there are too many of them, and 
that Universalists ought to be big enough to lead the 
way in combining some of them. 

If these things indicate lack of love for the Uni- 
versalist Church, we must plead guilty. Until we 
get more light we shall continue along these same lines. 

We admit also that we do not like petty-minded, 
boorish men in our fellowship as much as we do broad- 
minded, cultured men in Episcopal, Congregational, 
Unitarian or Methodist churches. 

That is not saying that we do not have many of 
the better sort among us, or that Episcopalians, Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians, and the others are not 
cursed with a lot of the others. 

No, we are not thinking of jumping out of any 
Universalist frying-pan into any Methodist or Pres- 
byterian fire. 

We are happy with our own crowd, and we are 
seeing so many promising men entering our ministry 
every year that we are full of hope for the future. 


* * 


A SELF-CONSCIOUS MINISTRY 


E came bearing a scrap-book filled with clip- 
pings about himself, and a bound volume of 
church literature which he had produced. 
He came to tell of his achievements and his troubles. 
He was acutely conscious of his “‘sacrifice’”’ in giving 
himself to the work of the ministry, and he was 
greatly distressed by the lack of appreciation of his 
sacrificial spirit on the part of the laity whom he 
served. He suffered also from anger at church of- 
ficials who had not given him a “fair break.” He 
boiled over with ‘denominational loyalty,’’ and was 
in the mood to question the loyalty of almost every one 
else. 
In brief, he had allowed himself to fall a victim 
to the martyr complex. Nothing more tragic can 
happen to any minister. Such a man may consider 


| 
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himself the suffering servant of the Lord. The fact The use of armored ears is ‘only the most sta: | is 
is his parishioners are the suffering victims of his _ ling and spectacular instance of Christian compromis!} pon 
vanity. There are many others more serious. We have bee t ni 


Perhaps there are some ministers who are never told by those who know of denominational official | i 
in danger of falling into this sort of thing. The ma- and boards who pay office help starvation wage||—" 


jority of us, however, find ourselves on occasion at We have been saddened by “hard-boiled” chure 


” is | 


least a bit too conscious of our “sacrifices,” and at and denomination builders. 
most entirely too thin-skinned in the face of criticism. Once we heard Reinhold Niebuhr assert that 4 i 
The slightest indulgence of these weaknesses (for maintain its moral vigor the church must stand | re 
weaknesses they are) impairs our usefulness as coun- _— opposition to the world. Between the two there mus} i 
selors and friends to mankind. The first duty of the always be a state of tension. We believe it. Cepii! 
priest and prophet, to-day and to-morrow and for- tainly the church that is not only in the world but ej} 
ever, is to see to it that he waste no precious time or ' the world, in the sense that it adopts the unfeelin i 
thought sacrificing at the altar of his vanity and utter- and unethical methods of competitive business, casi}! 
ing praises to his own goodness. not hope to be prophet and priest to humanity. 11 
Let every preacher remind himself constantly The church is badly in need of a thorough a i i 
that his position is one of high honor and great privi- honest examination and re-evaluation of its ow)! 


lege. While other men toil in factory and field and practise and procedure. Before we can effectivel} Ht 
office, he is set apart. He is set apart, not to decorate seek the salvation of ‘‘the world” we needs must see | iy 
the scenery, but that he may in whole-hearted, self- salvation from “‘the sin which doth so easily beset us. 


forgetting manner study to see life in its wholeness pa ee 
and its significance to man. He is set apart that he 
may have time, as other men do not, to be friend and A SINGULAR EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


panion to little children. Many centuries ago the from the offices of the Motion Picture Prov} 
people of Israel made this demand on Moses, their ducers and Distributors since the appearance! 
spiritual leader: ‘‘Go thou near and hear all that the of Dr. Eastman’s studies of the “movies” publishal | 
Lord our God shall say unto thee and come and speak __ by the Christian Century last winter. Clergymen anc} 
unto us.”’ Theneed of humanity to thisday demands editors have been deluged with essays broioiaa 
that every minister go near to the heart of reality the virtue and value of moving pictures. Some q 
in meditation and in hard, thorough study. these releases indicate a hysterical eagerness to con |) 
In the face of these facts there is no place in vince. A case in point is a recent release of th | 
the ministry for any man who indulges himself in Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer® 
self-pity or listens to the voice of selfishness and pride. ica. This document consists of a foolish generalizas |) 


counselor to men and women, and teacher and com- A STEADY stream of literature has been pouring 


x = tion by a clergyman criticising all movies, an appre=| 
ciation by an educator and an army officer, and ar 
HARD-BOILED CHRISTIANITY astounding pronouncement by a woman syndicate 
N armored car with four heavily armed men pulls __ writer. a} 
up to the door of the national headquarters of Now we are not hostile to the “‘movies.”’” We : 


a Christian Church daily to receive or deliver have thoroughly enjoyed scores of movies. ae have 
money. It is fair to presume that as this car makes seen (and heard) many motion pictures that were | 
its rounds in a great city it visits the headquarters of ' both artistic and in good taste. We do maintain » 
other Christian Churches, and so there is really no however, that hundreds of motion pictures, to which 
need to be so personal as to name the headquarters children are allowed, yes, encouraged to go, are | 
we have in mind. The question of what church or harmful to them. Whether or not the fault is with 
denomination can just as well stay in the background. the producers or the parents is debatable. How-# 
It might be almost any church or family of churches. ever that may be, we object to the producers announc- | 
The point is that here is a group of religious organiza- ing admittedly “‘bad” pictures as of educational value ‘ 
tions committed to brotherhood, professing bound- ~ to children. This they did in this release in which § 
less faith in the noble potentialities and possibilities | Mrs. Walter Ferguson, syndicate writer, is quoted as | 
of mankind, accepting armed protection when any- saying: “It seems entirely reasonable that children } 
thing valuable has to be transported. might be benefited instead of harmed if they were | 

“But,” you say, “the banks furnish the cars and _ taken now and then to a bad picture. Provided they 4 
guards. The banks are responsible for the armored could be shown how unreal, how stupid, how foolish,, | 
cars.’ Not so. The banks are only the victims of _ it is.” Perhaps this “might be beneficial.” Perhaps | 
the system. The failure of organized religion is re- _ it “might be beneficial’’ if, to convince a child that he | 
sponsible for the armored car in our midst. Aftertwo ought never to be so “stupid” or so “foolish” as to! 
thousand years of preaching and teaching the church drive an automobile while intoxicated we were to § 
finds itself in the midst of a dangerous competitive hire a drunken driver to run a car up and down the " 
social and economic system. The church acquiesces _ street, and place the child in that street to dodge the # 
in the system in its business practises all the while it | drunken driver. Such a lesson “now and then” ) 
protests against it in pulpit utterances. The Chris- would doubtless prevent the child from ever driving a 4 
tian Church, professing brotherhood and faith in man, car while intoxicated. It might also prevent him § 
compromises its idealism and its faith when it does from ever driving at any time. Some children are — 
business. known to have sensitive nerves. 
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Sta | Mrs. Ferguson goes on to say of children, ‘“Keep 
Onin. constantly away from the lurid and they will 
‘lair In a perpetual state of curiosity to see it.”” Does 
‘rs. Ferguson mean to suggest seriously that any 
agild anywhere in these United States is to-day in 
luaager of growing up without experiencing enough 
fiat is lurid unless that child is subjected “now and 
ibn” to lurid moving pictures? 
(if Over against this educational theory we venture 
my Po cest the researches of Mary Miller Mitchell, 
(a0hildren and the Movies,” a study of ten thousand 
li@hicago children. Mrs. Mitchell’s work indicates 
ligearly that bad movies hare bad effects on children. 
#s conclusion is quite in harmony with those of 
Mdges of children’s courts, doctors, nurses and 
lisychiatrists. 
m) Let the Moving Picture Producers and Distrib- 
“iors plead their cause. They have every right to 
a) so. Let them beware how they insult the intelli- 
‘fence and outrage the decency of men and women by 
fering their admittedly inferior wares as aids to 
ld rearing. 


* * 


ROME INSPIRE RESPECT FOR LAW, OTHERS 
J! ONLY ENFORCE LAW 

E once met a policeman when we were just 

about to commit a crime. The experience 

| proved both interesting and enlightening. 
Not that we were locked up with fascinating bad men, 
gr arrested, or even admonished by the policeman. 
Better than all that, we gained an insight into the 
iq e possibilities of intelligent policing. 
_. It happened this way. Traveling through the 
fills of an eastern state some weeks ago, we had the 
e pleasure of seeing mountain laurel in full bloom. 
Por several miles the hillsides were dotted with clumps 
of this beautiful shrub. Our companion wanted a 
spray of the flowers to take to an elderly friend who 
loves laurel but had not seen any for many years. 
__ The bushes visible from the road were out of 
zach, and so we turned off the main highway into a 
harrow wood road. After following this road for a 
ile or two without finding any flowers, we came to a 
armhouse and drove into the yard to turn around. 
There a pleasant-faced chap gave us a cordial greet- 
ng. We told him our mission. “How,” we asked, 
‘shall we go about it to get some laurel in these 
parts?” 
| An amused smile accompanied his answer. 
"You'd better go about it by keeping out of my sight. 
You see, I’m in the Forestry Service, and it’s against 
the law to pick laurel here.” 

Our friend the policeman, for such he was though 
not in uniform, went on to tell of the careless ravages 
of men and women (“church members?” “good citi- 
zens?) which once threatened to exterminate the 
laurel in those beautiful hills. That thoughtless 

Ifishness, he said, made the law necessary. But 
he told us where there was an abundance of laurel 
within easy reach, and suggested that it would not be 
contrary to the spirit and intent of the law if we took a 
spray to a nature lover now exiled from the hills. 
Altogether we had a pleasant visit with that 
guardian of the forests. He spoke of the growing 
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things and the wild life in his hills. He radiated love 
of nature and enthusiasm for his job. 

He is a most valuable public servant. His 
method of dealing with folks shames careless selfish- 
ness and turns thoughtless lawlessness into intelligent 
respect for statutes designed to protect both man and 
nature. His method secures fulfillment of the purpose 
of law. 

Such a man is worth a dozen of the type repre- 
sented by an individual with whom one of our friends 
recently had an unpleasant experience. This person 
was (we suppose still is) a member of the constabu- 
lary of a neighboring state. A party of men and wom- 
en were dining at a hotel located in a State Forest 
Preserve. One of the women had a pet, a tiny lap- 
dog, with her. This meek little animal is, strictly 
speaking, or biologically speaking, a dog. Many dog 
lovers refuse, however, to class his kind as dogs. At 
any rate he was in no possible way a menace to man 
or beast. Despite this obvious fact, the policeman 
mentioned threatened to arrest the lady for violation 
of the statute prohibiting persons from bringing dogs 
into the forest preserve. 

The real tragedy resulting from this and similar 
stupid assertions of authority lies in our human frailty 
in tending to identify the law with the law enforcer. 
Thus such a bully policeman, though he may on occa- 
sion enforce the letter of the law to the last syllable, 
almost always provokes impatience with regulations 
and stirs up hostility to law. 

We do not believe there are many such men in 
the police armies of our country. Wherever they 
are found they should be weeded out. They do 
violence to the law while enforcing it. They make 
more difficult the not too easy job of the intelligent 
policeman. 

We salute the intelligent policeman. On guard 
in the forest or directing traffic on the avenue, he in- 
spires us to co-operation in the fullfillment of the 
great law, respect for the sanctities of nature and the 
rights of human personality. 


** * 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY—VIII 
Academic Terminology 

NCE “when we were very young,” a white- 

haired friend, who, though not a preacher, 

belongs to a family of preachers, made the 

following comments on sermonizing. We pass them 

on for what they are worth, for we believe they are 
worth a great deal to every preacher. 

“Up in Canada we have an old proverb that runs 
something like this: ‘Every man should keep himself 
clean, but every man who smells of soap is not clean.’”’ 
Now preaching is something like that. Every ser- 
mon should be washed clean of dead dogmatism, use- 
less traditionalism, and empty assertions, by good hard 
thought. Every sermon should be the result of 
thorough study. But the sermon which smacks of 
the academic soaps and solvents is not the clean, clear 
cut, simple presentation of truth which the man in 
the pew wants and must have to satisfy his religious 
and moral needs. Study all you want to, young man. 
Yes, you must study all you can, but don’t bring your 
academic vocabulary into the pulpit.” 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental i. 

XVI. In the Country of Fenimore Cooper 4 \ 

Johannes 1A 


NS children Cooperstown meant more to us 
4| than Cooper. In those days there were 
excursions to Cooperstown by the railroad, 
it was only fifty miles away by rail, and 
sometimes we children were permitted to go. People 
also drove to Cooperstown, thirty miles the short 
way through South Valley and Roseboom, thirty-six 
or seven around by Sharon and Cherry Valley, and 
fifty around by Colliers and Milford. Now in a 
motor age Cobleskill and Cooperstown are close to- 
gether, no matter what route one follows. 

When we were children we were more interested 
in the steam cars, in the shiny locomotive which drew 
the train, in the twenty-five or fifty cents we had to 
spend, in the main street of the town, and in the little 
steamboat on the lake, than in the scenery, the history 
or the family who gave Cooperstown its name. Now 
we have learned to appreciate the quiet dignity, 
even elegance, of this village of three thousand people, 
its matchless setting and its great traditions. 

Cooperstown is one of the beautiful places of this 
world. The village itself may be equaled by innum- 
erable other villages in New England, California or 
other states, but few there are so situated. 

It is at the foot of Otsego Lake, not a great body 
of water but so formed that it would show up well if 
set down close to the English, Swiss or Italian lakes. 
The hills surrounding the lake are not high, but are 
well wooded, and the shore line is curving and beauti- 
fied by lovely projecting points. The length of the 
lake is ten miles, its breadth from one to three, the 
elevation is 1,200 feet above sea level, and it is one of 
the main sources of the Susquehanna River. The name 
which Cooper gave it in his novels is ““Glimmerglass.”’ 

Cooper begins ‘“The Pioneers, or the Sources of 
the Susquehanna,” his famous story dealing with this 
region, in this way: 

“Near the center of the State of New York, lies 
an extensive district or country whose surface is a 
succession of hills and dales, or, to speak with greater 
deference to geographical definitions, of mountains 
and valleys. Itis among these hills that the Delaware 
takes its rise; and flowing from the limpid lakes and 
thousand springs of this region, the numerous sources 
of the Susquehanna meander through the valleys, 
until, uniting their streams, they form one of the 
proudest rivers of the United States. The moun- 
tains are generally arable to the tops, although in- 
stances are not wanting where the sides are jutted 
with rocks, that aid greatly in giving the country that 
romantic and- picturesque: appearance which it so 
eminently possesses. The vales are narrow, rich and 
es with a stream uniformly winding through 
each.” 

Though he wrote the novel in 1823, Cooper 
dealt with events that happened forty years before. 
“The Pioneers” is the biography, in substance at 
least, of his father, Judge William Cooper, who 
founded Cooperstown. 

In an old account book of my own great grand- 


father, we find entries which fix the date of the r/ 
moval of the family from New Jersey, Monmouw 
County, to New York in 1791. William Coop 
moved up from Burlington, New Jersey, in 1790. 

Before the American Revolution, the settlem In 
of New York State, as Cooper puts it, “was limit i 
to less than a tenth of its possessions.”” We show) 
say “‘much less.’ The population was under 200,0 
people. Cooper says: “A narrow belt of countr} 
extending for a short distance on either side of t]| 
Hudson, with a similar occupation of fifty miles ¢ 
the banks of the Mohawk, together with the islani 
of Nassau and Staten and a few insulated settlement 
on chosen land along the margins of streams compost 
the country.” Those in the valleys of the Schohar 
and Cobleskill, and in places like Cherry Valle 
knew the ery of the panther and the warwhoop of t I 
Indian. Both valleys were devastated and ft 
were killed in the Revolution, but the brave surviva 
moved back when the tide of invasion ebbed. | FE 

My interest in those days is deepened by t)'* 
many ancestors through the line of my mother w I 
lived in this border country during the Revolutio/' 
My interest in “The Pioneers” is deepened by ti is 
fact that my ancestors through the line of my fath: 
went through about the same experiences as t! ‘ 
Coopers at the same time and in the same gener th 
region. 

“Beginning with a small capital and a oy 
family,” wrote Judge Cooper in 1805 to a friend, |! 
have settled more acres than any manin America. . Vs 
In 1785 I visited the rough and hilly country of GT 
sego, where there existed not an inhabitant nor aa iy 
trace of a road. I was alone, three hundred mi 
from home, without bread, meat, or food of any kins |? 
My horse fed in the grass that grew by the edge | 
the waters. I laid me down to sleep in my wate}! 
coat, nothing but the melancholy wilderness arourt |" (: 
me.’ 

Clymer, in his biography of Fenimore Coope'f 
says: “At the outlet of Otsego Lake . . . . where fi] 
a century Indian traders had been accustomed i 
resort and of which the name is supposed to signih 
such a meeting place, he (William Cooper) laid out | fe 
1787 a village called Coopers-Town, and thither I! 4 
brought his family in 1790.” , 

This Judge William Cooper was a man of powe:f 
ful build, adventurous, and famous as a mosie 
He became a man of considerable influence in Nel 
York State. When Otsego County was set off froaf! 
Tryon in 1791 he was made the first judge, and 3 
later served two terms in Congress. Unfortunate f 
he was killed by a blow on the head given him by | li 
political enemy as he came out of a political meetin} 
in Albany in 1809, when he was only fifty-five years" 
old. There are many references to him in “Reni” 
niscences, Incidents, Anecdotes,” etc., by Levi Beard}! 
ley, president of the New York Senate, an interestim} 
old book published in New Yorkin 1852. The Beard: } 
ley family came from Stratford-on-Avon to Stratfors} 
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} n., and from there moved to Hoosick, N. Y. In 
0, the year that the Coopers moved ‘to Otsego 
| se, the Beardsleys moved to what is now known 
aSchuyler Lake, Richfield, afew milesaway. Beards- 
describes vividly life in a log cabin, as a child 
@yuld remember it, the coarse flour, the distance from 
; b mill, the preparation of corn at home by using a 
Wjnd-made samp mortar, ‘“‘a hard log with the end 
fat off square, set on end and hollowed out at top. 
ia the Indians prepare theirs for the reception of corn, 
Mich is then pounded and broken by hand with a 
fistle.”” “I have had many a good supper of samp 
fd milk made in this way,” writes Beardsley. He 
vs that they could always get fish by going to the 
Ke, “and most generally,” he adds, “brook trout for 
veral years from the small streams where none can 
| found at present.” Shad and herring in those 
Hiys ran up the Susquehanna. “As to fresh meat, 
ib had it,” he writes, ‘‘as the Indian did his, when- 
Her we could get it. Venison was quite common, 
sar meat occasionally, and perhaps veal three or 
fur times a year.” With great unction, he describes 
fie veal pies his grandmother made three or four 
fines a year in the one iron pot of the settlement, 
nich belonged to his grandfather. ‘“Then there 
ere the wild pigeons,” killed in great numbers every 
fring and fall, and foxes, squirrels, martens:and otter, 
Keful for fur if not for food. ‘The sugar making 
bason always was hailed with rapture by the boys.” 
} ‘The first school, the first church, the first funeral, 
Ine first wedding, the first newspaper, all are de- 
rribed graphically in this valuable old book which a 
rother with a taste for old books picked up for me 
fteen years ago. The first newspaper, the Otsego 
erald, was brought for them by post rider to a 
eighbor’s a mile away through the woods, and it was 
1e business of the boy to go bring it. Well does he 
emember when it was all dressed in mourning because 
f the death of General Washington. “The an- 
ouncement of which event,’ he says, “threw the 
hole country in consternation and sorrow.” The 
rst wedding ceremony was performed by Judge 
ooper, who rode eighteen miles mainly through the 
oods to get there. It was in a log cabin, the colla- 
ion was ‘‘a large wooden bow! filled with fried cakes 
nut cakes or doughnuts the country people call 
hem).” “There might have been something else 
0 constitute the marriage feast,” says Mr. Beardsley, 
‘but I do not recollect anything except a black junk- 
ottle filled with rum, some maple sugar and water.” 
The judge was in his long riding boots, mud to his 
ees, declined any fee except to kiss the bride, ate a 
ake or two, ‘drank health, prosperity and long life 
o those married . . . . mounted his horse and was 
ff.” 

This active, vigorous man became a kind of 
yaron to the whole country around. He was a well 
yeloved landlord. By 1798 he was able to build a 
arge stone house in Cooperstown, called Otsego Hall. 
2emodeled later, it was the home of Fenimore Cooper 
or many years. It was destroyed by fire in 1857. 
n Cooperstown to-day the site in the central part of 
he village is set apart as a public park. 

Of James Fenimore Cooper in Cooperstown there 
ire memories that are bright and gay, and some that 
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are not so bright. The town always has been proud 
of his fame as an author, but for several years he was 
engaged in a series of law-suits that stirred up bitter 
feeling. 

In 1887, when he returned from a long sojourn in 
Europe he found that the villagers regarded as their 
own a point of Jand jutting out into the lake, called 
“Three Mile Point.” Judge Cooper had bequeathed 
it to all of his descendants ‘until 1850, and then to 
be inherited by the youngest thereof bearing my 
name.” Fenimore Cooper, as the only surviving 
executor of his father, felt that he must enforce the 
title of the estate. He published a card warning the 
public against trespassing. The action resulted in a 
public meeting, a resolution to treat him with perfect 
contempt, an attempt to get his books removed from 
the Cooperstown public library, and a badly split up 
community. An aftermath was a series of libel suits 
against local newspapers and eventually against 
New York papers. The fight went on for years. 
On Cooper’s part it was an honest fight to curb the 
unbridled press of the 1830’s and 40’s and to uphold 
the sanctity of the private life of the individual. 
But it cost him dear in reputation, in sale of books, 
in peace of mind. His title as executor to “Three 
Mile Point”? soon was vindicated by the courts. 
The Point passed in 1850 to William Cooper, who 
leased it to the village as a place for outings. In 1899 
the village bought it of Mr. Cooper, and an issue that 
had been pending for sixty-two years was ended. 

Toward the end of June, 1930, we motored to 
Three Mile Point for a picnic. There were ten of us 
in two cars, six adults and four children. There 
were also one affectionate, spunky little dog, two 
frying pans, a coffee-pot, and all that ought to go 
with them. Ona clear day with a strong south wind, 
we went north seven miles to the Great Western Turn- 
pike, west twenty miles through Sharon and Cherry 
Valley to the head of Otsego Lake, and south seven 
miles along the west side of the lake to Three Mile 
Point. On the high part of the turnpike near Pros- 
pect and at various other points on that historic road 
we had far views over the Mohawk Valley and out 
beyond to the foothills of the Adirondacks. The 
haze, however, did not permit our seeing as far as 
Greylock in Massachusetts or the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, clearly visible when conditions are 
right. 

The cars hummed along smoothly past one old 
battlefield after another, finally reaching the town of 
Springfield, N. Y. We crossed the old General Clin- 
ton road, cut in 1778 from the Mohawk Valley to 
bring his army to Otsego on the way to join General 
John Sullivan’s expedition against the Indians of 
Pennsylvania and New York. We crossed also the 
road to Van Hornesville and Owen Young’s old home, 
having hard work to get some of the party by. Then 
we turried down one of the most charming drives 
in east central New York, on a hard road, curving 
right and left, up and down, near the lake, with rich 
farms on our right, camps here and there on our left, 
screens of trees and bushes, bits of woodland with the 
water shining in the morning sun backed by the dark 
wooded heights of the eastern side. 

It was Saturday and so there were a good number 
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of picnic parties—one the graduating class of a neigh- 
boring high school. But we found a secluded spot 
under great elms by the shore, with stones laid up for 
a fire, and a table and benches ready to use. The site 
commanded a view south over the water to Coopers- 
town three miles away, and eastward to some of the 
romantic heights immortalized in “The Pioneers.” 
A tanager came and sang for us, high up in the dense 
foliage, but we saw his brave scarlet vestments. A 
black spaniel too meek for ““Bunk”’ to notice, came and 
shared our hot bacon sandwiches. He accepted 
practically everything we had except banana skins 
and coffee. Half of the party, including all the small 
fry, plunged into the cold waters of Glimmerglass 
before luncheon, and came to the table tearing hungry. 
It was a true picnic. Some of the bacon burned, all 
of the coffee was over-watered, a few of the bananas 
were crushed, but everything was pronounced de- 
licious, asin fact it was. A slice of hot bacon clapped 
into a buttered roll is hard to beat after a morning out 
of doors. 

Two of our kinsfolk from Newtonville, Mass., 
had never been to Cooperstown, so we drove about 
the village, visiting the site of Otsego Hall, and the 
graveyard of the Episcopal church. Here lie Judge 
William Cooper and Elizabeth Fenimore, his consort, 
Hannah, older sister of James Fenimore Cooper, who 
was his first greatly beloved teacher, who was killed 
by a fall from her horse in 1800, aged twenty-three 
years, James Fenimore and Susan Augusta De Lancey, 
his wife, and many children, all bearing his middle 
name and his mother’s name, Fenimore. And a 
little way off are the graves of Negro servants, like 
Joe Tom, born in the parle Of Jenny York the 
little stone says: “‘Died Feb. 22, 1837, aged 50 years. 


Cruising and Conferring j 
Harold E. B. Speight 


SE—AONFERENCES are sometimes a trial to 
both flesh and spirit. Rare indeed is the 
conference that leaves its members 1efreshed 
in body as well asin mind. If I could fully 
describe the conditions under which I have recently 
shared in a very profitable conference, I should excite 
the envy of many who have found even a high sense 
of duty hardly adequate to keep up their enthusiasm 
during conferences. 

The group met on one of the forty thousand 
islands along the shore of Georgian Bay, which is the 
easterly portion of Lake Huron. Four of us met 
at Rochester, N. Y., one evening, and took the night 
steamer across Lake Ontario to Toronto, where we 
were joined by another. The hour spent there gave 
me an opportunity to call on relatives whom I had 
either never seen or seen only many years ago. But 
it is a tantalizing experience to have to crowd so much 
into so few minutes, and even more trying to discover 
that an uncle of eighty-nine, whom I have never yet 
been able to meet, was out of town. 

A hundred miles of driving through the farming 
country of Ontario brought us to Penetang, one of 
the ports at the southern end of Georgian Bay, a 
primitive community near which one may see a cross 


| 
She had her faults but she was kind to the poor | 

So with the villagers who loved him and with 
those who for a time hated him, with his father * thd 
pioneer,” the family connection and the old servants-§ 
there sleeps here the immortal creator of the Leather. 
stocking Tales, and the author of some of our most 
vivid stories of the sea. With Washington Irving 
he must be regarded as a pioneer of American litera 
ture. 

We took the long way home, through Milford . 
Colliers, Maryland, Schenevus, and the Worcesterst 
crossing the ridge which divides the waters of the |) 
Susquehanna from those of the Cobleskill—one of ih 
loveliest parts of what is now widely advertised as. 
the Schohanna Trail. : 

Just a month later, on a morning after a showel, 
had laid the dust and cleared the air, I motored ove | 
and back the short way to visit our church and lend) 
a hand to the faithful minister, Thomas Chapman: | 
who from Georgia and Florida and the Carolinass, 
Kentucky, Illinois and other states, has found his, 
way to this attractive place on the shores of Otsege. 
Lake. 

The minister of Fort Plain and one of his rights. 
hand men were there with Chapman’ to greet ma | 
friends from Oneonta, others from Richfield, school 
mates of forty years ago, and cottagers from the lake’ | 
Here was another Cooperstown, the part of it boun 
to us by the same precious faith, the same great in. 
heritance. i 

The drive over the hills in the dewy freshness } 
of the morning was ideal preparation for a service 
Worship with these dear friends was ideal prepara: | 
tion for the drive back, when an even more glorious | 
light lay on the hills. 


| 
| 
j 
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commemorating Champlain’s first landing in Upper; 
Canada, and not far from the memorial to the mary 
tyred Jesuit missionaries who were canonized recently 
the first representatives of the new world to be in+| 
cluded in the Roman calendar of saints. A settle: | 
ment near Penetang is composed of descendants ov) 
the officers of a French regiment who married In ¥ 
dians. Though there has been no later infusion on 
Indian blood, the present generation is markedly Ins 
dian in features. “q 

At Penetang there awaited usa beautiful cruising) 
motor-boat, fifty- one and a half feet long and equippecs 
with sleeping accommodations for at least seven pase 
sengers and a crew of two. In this our host took us’ 
seventeen miles along the islands to his own lovely, 
summer home, where no comforts were lacking, anc! 
yet simplicity of life was obviously customary. The 
islands are rocky, wooded thickly or sparsely with\ 
pine, hemlock, and low shrubbery, but on this one, 
island alone in Georgian Bay can be seen a garden om 
a lawn. Soil, transported from the main land, is @& 
costly juxury, and flowers or vegetables demand thay 
pumps be kept busy. 

On Sunday morning the people of the neighboring? 
islands, nearly all of them from a certain academia 


iam 
Poni in Canada, gather at our host’s island, 
ind, sitting under the pines by the edge of the lake, 
in heartily in a simple service conducted by one of 
yheir number. If a visiting preacher is available he 
5 asked to speak; otherwise one of the group reads a 
yermon. I had been asked to give the sermon, and 
found it easier than usual to preach to such a group on 
“uch a glorious day in a setting of such serenity. If 
he words, “He restoreth my soul,” did not mean 
snuch there they could not become significant any- 
vhere. 
Our days were spent in a happy combination of 
dlay and serious talk. Play included swimming and 
Joating, and billiards ona table that once belonged toa 
world’s champion. Cruising in the large boat occupied 
some part of each day. Among the islands along 
the eastern shore of Georgian Bay there are narrow 
‘channels through which only one familiar with the 
waters can steer his craft safely. Innocent looking 
‘water often conceals dangerous shoals. One of our 
jtrips was to Christian Island, twenty-five miles 
jaway. On this island is an Indian community. Re- 
“mains of an old stone fort mark the end of a historic 
‘chapter in the history of Upper Canada. A stone 
‘bears the inscription: 
{ Fort Sainte Marie II 
! Residence of the Jesuit Missionaries 
To the Hurons 
1649-1650 
Abandoned by the Missionaries 
10th June 1650 
Here the Huron Nation 
Made Its Last Stand 
Against the Iroquois 
1649-1651 


Serious talk took two sessions each day, pre- 
ceded or followed by periods of silent worship. 
The group of nine, once or twice augmented by neigh- 
bors, was almost wholly composed of Friends, and the 
chief concern was to review the mission of Quakerism, 
to consider its appeal to and service of non-Friends, 
and to explore its implications for individual and 
social conduct. 
4 The group included a former college president, 
a professor of history, the young headmaster of a 
: Friends’ school for boys, a leader of a Friends’ meet- 
ing, all identified with Canadian institutions, two 
Friends from Philadelphia representing both “Ortho- 
dox” and “Hicksite’’ yearly meetings, one of them 
an engineer and business man, the other a leader in 
Friends’ service work, and your cruising correspond- 
ent. Two ladies, the hostess and her sister, brought 
gracious influences into the group life. The chancellor 
of one Canadian college and a professor from the 
same institution were welcome visitors from time to 
time, especially when we were considering the relation 
of religion to education and the problem of institutions 
originally founded by denominational groups. 
With community of central convictions there was 
diversity of background and of interest, division of 
inion and interpretation, so that discussion was 
ated and illuminating. To one familiar with the 
problems of other Christian communions there was 
much in the discussion to show that even the simple 
anization of the Society of Friends must face 
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questions which agitate the churches. How, for ex- 
ample, can variety of viewpoint and emphasis be 
made to contribute strength and effectiveness rather 
than divisiveness and weakness to the whole group? 
It is clear that this problem, evidenced by the exist- 
ence of many and varied groups among Friends, ad- 
mits of solution only so far and so long as the various 
groups unite in putting first their loyalty to what 
they have in common. If all alike hold to the central 
conviction that the individual Christian may ex- 
perience directly, without the mediation of any in- 
stitution or any other human being, the guidance and 
the inspiration which issue from spiritual contact 
with God, then of course they must all grant to each 
other the freedom to interpret that experience and 
its implications. The question which the early Chris- 
tians had to face, how it was to be determined in any 
given case whether the individual really had or only 
claimed to have such an experience, can be solved to- 
i “by their fruits 
“the fruits of the spirit 


shall ye know them” 
are love, joy, peace.” 

Another question much on the mind of one in 
the group concerns the schools and colleges originally 
founded by Quakers and still controlled by them, 
but now Quaker institutions only in name. The con- 
clusion reached was that there is a place for institu- 
tions controlled by special religious groups only if, 
they render an educational service which other institu- 
tions can not or do not render; that there is to-day 
a place of great usefulness for schools and colleges 
which, like Swarthmore College, undertake experi- 
mental work of value to the whole cause of education; 
and also that the principle long emphasized by the 
Friends, that religion is not a compartment.of life 
but a way of life, can be demonstrated in their schools 
and colleges. The important question is not how 
and to what extent such institutions can advance the 
cause or add to the membership of the Society, but 
whether their governing boards and administrators 
are meeting the special needs of our time as the 
founders, with real sacrifices, met the peculiar needs 
of their day. 

It was felt that “religious education” enthusiasts 
are in danger of being content to develop a new 
technique for an old objective, that is, of devising new 
ways of making Sunday schools serve the churches; 
what is needed is new goals for both schools and 
churches, goals formulated in terms of the new needs 
of our own time. Some schools professing no religious 
aim are doing more for the spiritual needs of the 
young than many institutions labeled religious. 

Among other topics discussed was the profit- 
basis of industry, but while there was agreement that 
in many ways the present economic order involves 
serious violations of human personality and that the 
Christian should test his own participation in business 
life by asking whether his profits rest on the exploita- 
tion of his fellows, it was not agreed that the system 
can or should be replaced by another, as yet unde- 
fined in practical terms, simply because greed finds 
opportunities in the present order. 

Another, and in this case unanimous, concern of 
the members of the group was that Friends should 
possess some better medium for the expression of 
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their convictions and the discussion of the needs of 
the world than the variety of journals now represent- 
ing the different divisions of Quakerism. Difficulties 
in the way are those which every religious body has 
had to face, but they were not felt to be insuperable. 
The pamphlets issued by the General Conference 
(once known as “‘Hicksite’’) Friends were commended, 
as was the work of the Advancement Committee of 
that group, which last year issued an open letter to 
“the scientifically minded.” This letter, much dis- 
cussed in the press at the time, was intended to reach 
certain people not now in sympathy with any church, 
and there is evidence that it interested many such in- 
dividuals. It did not attempt to express the essentials 
of Quakerism as all Quakers might agree in formulat- 
ing them, but it interpreted the religious appeal of the 
Society of Friends in terms that modern minds could 
appreciate. 

Whether non-Friends who belong to particular 
churches should seek, or be given, membership in the 
Society precipitated an interesting discussion, to which 
guests who were not Friends made valued contribu- 
tions. The existence of many in the churches who 
are sympathetic with special “testimonies” of the 
Society, such as that against war, was recognized; 
the increasing tendency to reduce denominational 
divisions by making transfers of membership very 
easy, by making creeds less important, or even quite 


unimportant, was noted; and the sincere desire of ° 


Christians generally for emphasis on essentials was 
granted. But in two directions the Friends felt that 
membership in the Society involved testimony against 
important features of church life. First, sacrament- 
alism can not be supported by Quakers. This does 
not mean that Quakers can not consent to the use 
others make of outward ordinances, but that they feel 
constrained to proclaim a better way they have found, 
that of spiritual communion, and they ought not, 
therefore, in fairness to a church, to accept member- 


Limitations of Reason 


Cloyd Hamilton Valentine 


a) HE universe, and this life lived in the universe, 
| are mysteries. Mysterious also is the death 
that comes ultimately and inevitably to 
every type or manifestation of life with 
eh we are familiar. Now mysteries of this kind, 
philosophical mysteries, hold a peculiar fascination 
for man. He wants to solve the mysteries, to learn 
the truth. And, unless the mysteries are solved, and 
unless the truth 7s acquired, the individual can hardly 
be completely glad. “Life,” cries Browning, “has 
meaning; to find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 
According to Dr. Will Durant: “We want to know 
that the little things are little, and the big things big, 
before it is too late; we want to see things now as they 
will seem forever—‘in the light of eternity.’ We 
want to learn to laugh in the face of the inevitable, 
to smile even at the looming of death.” Such is our 
desire—and our need. 
This has been felt, been recognized, ever since 
human life began. Can we not imagine the tribes- 
man, contemplating the lightning’s flare, the rising or 


' vance will call forth their dissent and lead to th 4 


ship in any body whose practises they know in ad 


separation in spirit and purpose from fellow-memb 
Further, the Church is in some quarters very cl 
bound up, directly or indirectly, with the national 
which menaces the spread of trust and good-wi 
among the peoples. Friends naturally join inte 
national organizations which in peace-time build 
international co-operation and in war-time seek f 
restore it. Co-operation with fellow-Christians 7 
enterprises uninfluenced by, even directly opposed 
the nationalist temper, is therefore necessarily to k 
preferred. t 

After a concluding evening session devoted to wot 
ship, chiefly unspoken, preparations for an early 
parture next day were interrupted by a beaut 
display of the aurora borealis, a timely provision fe 
our entertainment that made even more memorab 
our last hours together. i 

My own route home brought me two hundred a 
fifty miles by road through Ontario to Kingston, or 
Lake Ontario, whence I took a boat down the St | 
Lawrence to Montreal, for the first time enjoying thr) 
experience of shooting the rapids. A trim, clean 
well-managed steamer of the Canada Steamship Line 
makes the trip daily. The Thousand Islands looke 
their best in early morning light, and points of inj 
terest on the great river kept one occupied throm | 
out the journey of almost twelve hours., 

One more experience remained, the hospitality 
of the pulpit of the First Congregational Church a | 
Burlington, Vt., and my first glimpse of Lake Cham 
plain. Cape Cod to Georgian Bay and back by t | 
route followed revealed many regions of unsuspected) 
beauty. 

But new friends become even more a part of one A 
life than new scenes; new interests for the future prom: 
ise even more enrichment than the memory of joy 
ous, health-giving days of recreation. 


= 


| 
setting sun, a fellow-tribesman who had died, anc | 
wondering: What about all this? Where did the! 
world come from? Where did humanity come from4| 
Why does death appear, and to what does it lead’ | 
Is there, back of everything, a God? | 

In time these soul questionings resulted in the| 
construction of philosophical systems, systems built 
up by reason, in an effort to explain the many mys-! 
teries of metaphysics. Thinkers most worthy ap-| 
peared: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Spinoza.| 
Voltaire, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, Kant, Descartes} 
Schopenhauer, Spencer, Nietzsche, James, Bergson. | 
and all the rest. Philosophers have come and gone. | 
lived and died; but philosophy, changing in content | 
has yet gone on forever, or for as much of forever as:| 
humanity has experienced to date. As long as mary 
has endured, there has also endured this effort, througtay 
reason, to secure the truth. 

We live to-day in an age of philosophical ceooal 
Many creeds of old, many churches of old, many} 
religions of old, have been shattered. The individual] 
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as a general rule he always yearns to discover what 
true, must have that yearning amplified consider- 
ly at a chaotic moment like this. Now there seems 
thing for him to grasp in order to keep himself 
oat on raging seas. Hence, our interest 7n celestial 
th, our need of celestial truth, and our strivings 
fer celestial truth, are necessarily greater than they 
7ould be in normal times. 
Just how shall we build to truth? 
ust 


For build we 


Sometime ago I chanced to attend a lecture, 
esigned to set forth the value of reason in guiding 
s to the light. In substance, the speaker said 
his: ‘“Man is craving enlightenment and _ philosoph- 

ical certainty. He is most anxious to understand 
just what is what, concerning life and the world. 
‘onsequently, the thing for him to do is to reason, 

to develop his ability to reason, to reason to a greater 
extent and in a clearer way than he has ever done be- 
fore. Right reasoning will win us the truth; and 
then, having the truth, we can readily and incident- 
ally build up a valid religion which will be most 
satisfactory to our souls.” 

Not because of that appeal especially, but be- 
cause of dozens of appeals, there has been spread 
throughout the land the idea that reason is the pana- 
cea for our ills and that, somehow, it will be able to 
secure for us that sacred knowledge which we long to 
have. And, on account of the wide extent of that 
idea, we have so many writers presenting books on 
religious subjects, we have so many magazines con- 
taining articles about religion, and we have so many 
formal debates respecting religious reality. All of 
these are rationalistic. They are attempts of man 
to obtain divine knowledge, and to obtain it directly 
through his reasoning power. 

Now reason has its numerous values and uses. 
And most worthy and honorable they are. But, 
when we try to make this human reason reach out into 
_ the realm of the unattained, and bring back to us 
holiest truth, we are expecting it to accomplish a task 

too great for its limited ability. 

A first criticism which we may make with pro- 
-priety is this: that the rationalist of to-day has too 
‘much faith. He would very decidedly resent that 
‘remark. He is forever taunting religious people. 

He tells them that they hold their creeds by faith, 

not being capable of proving them to be correct. 

None of such nonsense for him! He will build his 

creed on the basis of reason; he would have a rational- 

_ istic belief. 

' All that is faith, simply having faith in the power 
of reason to win religious truth. And there is no 

_ proof whatever that the reason is able to do this. 

E Again, we have referred to the tribesman asking 

his metaphysical questions. Do we really know 

to-day, a bit better than we knew yesterday, what 
the correct answer to those questions is? Do we 
know whether there is or is not a God? If God is 
not, how did the universe, and the laws that govern 

_ the universe, come into being? If God is, precisely 

what is His nature? Is God a personal being, or an 
impersonal force? Is God developing, or already de- 

veloped in full? If God is good, how can there be 
evil in the world? How could the perfect create the 
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imperfect? Is death the end or the beginning of 
everything? Is there a divine purpose for human 
life? If so, what is it? 


Those, in general, are the questions which the 
savage asked. We ask the same questions to-day. 
In other words, philosophy has been at work for many 
centuries, striving, through reason, to answer the 
queries of the soul. But the answers have not been 
found. Has not, then, the rationalist too much 
faith? And is there the slightest reason for suppos- 
ing that the reason can accomplish, during the next 
few years, what it has so obviously failed‘to accom- 
plish throughout the centuries gone by? 

There are in the land, at the present moment, a 
great many atheists and agnostics. Often one will 
hear them say: “Church people have no right to 
believe this or that, because neither they nor any 
one else can prove the particular doctrine to be true.” 
Because such statements are being made with fre- 
quency, I desire to insert here just a word, to call 
attention to the fact that an idea may be true, whether 
it can be proved so or not. For instance, there was a 
time in history, a first time, when people were able to 
prove that the world was round. But this dear old 
world was just as round before it could be proved so 
as it has been since. The fact that one can not 
prove an idea to be true is no reason for assuming it 
to be false. Truth is not dependent for its existence 
upon the reasoning power or powerlessness of man. 
Hence the premises of religion, even though at present 
they are not logically demonstrable, may be correct. 

Again, I would refer to a man who chanced to be a 
reasoner par excellence. During his student days at a 
prominent theological school, he would take home 
half a dozen books of an evening. The next morning 
he would return the six, all read. He was, during 
the period of his earthly career, the most brilliant 
minister of his sect. He lectured, almost every eve- 
ning, before one organization or another. When people 
wrote him, in an endeavor to secure his services, he 
would reply: “I will be able to address your meeting 
at such a date. Choose your subject.”” He could 
talk intelligently and instructively on anything. 
His particular interest was philosophy. He had 
studied carefully the entire history of philosophic 
thought. He knew the life-story of, the ideas ad- 
vocated by, every philosopher of any distinction. He 
would quote to you pages of the writings of each im- 
portant thinker. The amazing and sorrowful part 
of the story, however, is that this man, who had 
learned so much, knew actually only so little. Being 
familiar with the entirety of rationalistic thought, 
having very strongly developed within himself the 
ability to reason, he yet did not have the slightest 
idea as to what was true or false. Despite his powers, 
which were many, he could not say with the Psalmist, 
“Tf I ascend up into Heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in the grave, behold, thou art there.” 
The man grew old and, with life, discontented. As 
the days of his earthly career approached their last, 
he did not know what he believed, what to believe. 
And thus he died. 

I think very often of that story. Especially 
when, as at the present hour, a social emphasis is 
placed on obtaining, or trying to obtain, celestial 
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truth through the human reason. I do not believe 
that it is possible for us to obtain much celestial 
truth directly through that means. I believe that 
the more we reason about spiritual realities the 
less we know, the less certain we become. The only 
result, for us, is a mental bedlam. Hence, when my 
rationalist friend says, “Reason your way out of the 
chaos,” I am quick to answer: ‘Reason is the very 
thing that has led us znto the chaos. And unless and 
until the human reason becomes better equipped than 
it has been for the past few thousand years, all we 
can expect it to do is to make the confusion greater 
than it was before.” 

You and I are temporary inhabitants of a world 
in which evolution rules. One can hardly imagine 
what wonderful things will appear in future centuries. 
Perhaps, a thousand years from now, reason will have 
developed or evolved so marvelously that man will 
know all about what are now the mysteries of universe, 
life, and death. Well, what of it? Just how would 
the fact be helpful toman? Just what would it mean 
to man? It would mean almost nothing at all. For, 
all that reason at its best could do would be to tell 
us about reality. And is not ours a hungering and 
thirsting for the knowledge that is born of a com- 
panionship with reality? To be more definite, our 
greatest desire is not to have a mere knowledge con- 
cerning God; our greatest desire is to have God. And 
that is what reason at its best can not secure, give, or, 
indeed, disprove. 

I return for a moment to a consideration of that 
lecturer who urged us, through our reason, to build 
up a correct theology, and who assured us that, as a 
by-product of such theology, we would obtain a 
worth-while religion. As I listened to his words, I 
could not refrain from recalling those lines of Kip- 
ling’s: 

“We know that the tail must wag the dog, 
For the horse is drawn by the cart; 
Yet the Dvil whoops, as he whooped of old: 
‘It’s striking, but is it art?’ ” 

Ideally, we do not reason first to the theological 
truth, and then build up our religion. First, we 
have our religious experience, and then we reason 
from that to our system of theological truth. If we 
have had no religious experience to serve as a basis 
of our reasoning, it is hardly worth while to bother 
to reason at all. Functioning directly, the reason 
can give to us practically no helpful spiritual know]l- 
edge whatever. The reason, however, can be of in- 
estimable benefit, when it strives to interpret for us 
the experience which we have had. Thus is defined 
the reason’s use and place. It is an interpreter of 
human experience. It can perhaps inform us whether 
our particular experience is valid or invalid; whether 
it is purely subjective or truly objective. Whatever 
direct knowledge we may win, however, can not come 
through the intellect alone. It comes only when deep 
has called successfully unto deep, and when soul has 
held communion with the Soul eternal and divine. 

The conclusion of all these words is simply that 
the human reason, however many values it may have 
and does have, is limited, inadequate, so far as the 
direct attainment to metaphysical truth is involved. 
Experience 1s the route to truth. 


When Jesus of Nazareth came to that specifil] 


and sublime moment of his career when he felt hin | 
self divinely called to a sacred ministry, he did 
wish to commence his work before he was suitably! 
prepared to undertake it. How, then, did he prepare. i] 
He sought the Judean wilderness. He did not desi: i 
to learn about God. He went to a solitary plac) 
where, separated from the trinkets and the worldly | 
interests of life, he might hold companionship wit 

God and, by the process, be purified, strengthened { 
and inspired. In fine, he sought religious experience | 
Through that came a blessed knowledge which h/ 


knew to be true, although human reason, in its at |) 


tempts to prove or disprove, could not reachit. Ha 
ing had his experience, Jesus could say such words 
these: “The father and J are one,” “I go to my Fat 
er,” “I go to prepare a place for you.”’ He knew tha}! 
there was a divine power of the spirit; he knew tha'| 


the individual life was everlasting. He knew it be) 


cause he had trod the path of experience. And is nov 
that, rather than the rational road, the direct way t« 
truth? Isit not the way which we should tread? 

Two chemists, out in the country, were engaget 
in argument. They were arguing as to the exac 
chemical combination of water. As they reasoned 
this way, and reasoned that way, a thirsty mali 
appeared. : 

“Give me drink,” he cried, ° ‘or I perish.” | 

“Listen to us, then,” said the chemists. And 
on went the academic debate. 

The man, however, was too sagacious to lister | 
to the discussion. Leaving the chemists to crank af 
each other, he rushed to a near-by spring, drank o 
its crystal-clear water, and was refreshed. 

Now, what of us? 
is God that we need first and most. Fleeing the 
rationalistic and confusing argumentations of to-day 
let us seek the pure spring of experience, and drink 
of its invigorating waters. Then shall our parchec 
souls attain to satisfaction. : 


* * * 


BELEAGUERED CITIES 


Build your houses, build your houses, build your towns, 
Fell the woodland, to a gutter turn the brook, 

Pave the meadows, pave the meadows, pave the downs, 

Plant your bricks and mortar where the grasses shook, 

The wind-swept grasses shook. | 

Build, build your Babels black against the sky; : | 

But mark yon small green blade, your stones between, =| 

Ui 

| 
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The single spy 
Of that uncounted host you have outcast; 
For with their tiny pennons waving green 
They shall storm your streets at last. 


Build your houses, build your houses, build your slums, | 
Drive your drains where once the rabbits used to lurk, 
Let there be no song now save the wind that hums i 
Through the idle wires while dumb men tramp to work, 
Tramp to their idle work. 
Silent the siege; none notes it; yet one day 
Men from your walls shall watch the woods once more 
Close round their prey. f 
Build, build the ramparts of your giant-town; i 
Yet they shall crumble to the dust before 
The battering thistledown. 
1 


FI. L. Lucas, in the New Statesman. 


It is not truth about God, it! 


British Conferences — 


and all the news of it that reaches the out- 
side world is a brief official summary sent to 

r the papers every few days. This com- 
Reinication gives only the subject discussed and 
_ the names of the speakers. We shall have to wait 
until the conference is over for an account of its pro- 


) ceedings and recommendations. 

| : The International Congregational Council at 
F Bournemouth has been open to the press, and the re- 
i 


ligious weeklies have published fairly extensive re- 
ports. The editor of the Christian World, who has 
had long experience of such gatherings, can recall no 
conference, unless it be that at Stockholm, that has 
attained and sustained so high alevel. He notes that 
during the first three days the name of Walter Lipp- 
mann seemed to haunt the council. Atlast Dr. W. B. 
Selbie “rose in his wrath and lashed furiously at such 
intellectual subservience.”” The principal of Mans- 
field ventured to suggest to Americans, who did such 
a lot of quick thinking, that quick thinking was the 
straight way to the bottomless pit. There was noth- 
ing in humanism that had not been said over and over 
again, and the Christian Church had thought its way 


_ through that sort of thing more than once in its his- 


tory. Whereupon Dr. Albert W. Palmer, of Chicago, 
reminded his hearers that humanism was not an 
American product but something that came from the 
British background of Bertrand Russell and Julian 
Huxley. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference is now 
meeting in Leeds under the presidency of Dr. Herbert 
Brook Workman, who has served his own denomina- 
tion for twenty-seven years as head of its training 


college for men teachers, and is widely known out- 


side as a foremost authority on medieval ecclesiastical 
history. His recent life of Wyclif, in particular, ranks 
as a classic biography. In his address from the chair 
he emphasized—as Dr. J. D. Jones had done when 
presiding at Bournemouth—the serious condition 
arising from the relaxed standard of sexual morals. 
He did not believe, as some asserted, that the churches 
had lost the young people, but youth was certainly 
demanding a new presentation of old truths. What 
was needed above everything else was that which was 
most difficult to get—a new St. Augustine, a new 
Thomas Aquinas, a new Calvin, who would do what 
they accomplished for their generation by making a 
synthesis of all knowledge in relation to God and to 
spiritual needs. The Rey. A. E. J. Cosson concluded 
his address as president of the United Methodist 
Conference at Sheffield by declaring that the churches 
had learned the lesson of their failure to prevent the 
last war, when they were deplorably uncertain of their 
Christian duty in face of the sudden crisis. “As fol- 
lowers of Jesus,” he said, ‘“‘we absolutely repudiate 
war, and, unless I entirely mistake the resolves of the 
young Christian men and women of to-day, they 
mean to follow up their repudiation of war by non- 
compliance in any war of the future.” 
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Transatlantic Echoes 
Herbert Horwill 


Notes and News 

The new London Missionary Society schooner, 
John Williams V, which will soon be plying between 
the Pacific Islands, is now making a tour of British 
ports for inspection by friends of the society, especially 
the children. Her latest predecessor, John Williams 
IV, had been completely worn out after sailing over 
a million miles in thirty-six years. . . ,.In contrast 
with his previous visit in 1923 Dr. Cheng Ching-yi 
notes in this country a revived interest in foreign 
mission work of all kinds... . The headquarters 
building of the China Inland Mission is about to be 
completed as planned by the founder, J. Hudson 
Taylor, thirty-five years ago. . . . The Bible Society 
has accepted an invitation from the Dean of Peter- 
borough to place in the Cathedral a case of Bibles il- 
lustrating the society’s missionary activities... . 
Col. Mary Booth’s appointment as leader of the Sal- 
vation Army forces in the West Indies is weleomed as 
evidence that the breach in the Army has been healed. 
. . . The Plymouth Brethren have just been cele- 
brating the centenary of their movement, which took 
its name from the town where their first regular meet- 
ing was constituted. . . . The scheme for tacking a 
new sacristy on to Westminster Abbey has been 
abandoned. ... The three Methodist Conferences 
have appointed a joint committee to consider the 
question of admitting women to the ministry. .. . 
At the United Methodist Conference complaint was 
made that local authorities make no provision for 

places of worship on their new housing estates. . 
Manchester City Council rejected by 74 votes to 26 
a proposal to allow Sunday games in its public park. 
. The Hampton Male Quartette has awakened 
much interest by its singing of Negro spirituals in 
several cathedrals, parish churches and leading schools. 


Obiter Dicta 

“The character of Christ and his teaching give us 
a permanent standard of ethics,” said Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle in an interview given a few days before 
he died. . . . W. E. Wilson reminds us that the Gos- 
pel of Labor does not mean just any sort of work, but 
work permeated and illuminated by dedication to 
a great and worthy aim. . . . “The Western type of 
civilization,’ says the Church Times, “‘is farther from 
the ideals of the Gospel than that of India.” 
According to the Rev. W. K. Gale, of Madagascar, 
the chief advantage of being a missionary Is his freedom 
from frivolous intrusions on his time. . . . “The work 
of education,” declares Principal L. P. Jacks, “is the 
key industry of civilization. If education goes wrong, 
nothing else will go right—certainly not politics, cer- 
tainly not economics, perhaps not even religion.” 
“For youth to-day,’ says the Rev. Malcolm Spencer, 
“we break up the unity of the Divine being if we do 
not find and recognize that which is worshipful and 
essential to worship in the use and cult of beauty, and 
bring it into one scheme of worship with the worship of 
the moral splendor of Christ.” . .. “The expert in 
religion,” Principal W. B. Selbie reminds us, “‘is not 
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the theologian or the ecclesiastic but the saint.” 


New Books in England 


Bishop Gore’s next book will be “The Philosophy of 
the Good Life” (Murray), consisting of the Gifford 
Lectures he delivered at St. Andrews last winter... . 
Dr. G. G. Coulton, the distinguished historian of the 
Middle Ages, has completed a study of “Romanism 
and Truth” (Faith House). . . . Prof. W. E. Soothill 
has provided in “The Lotus of the Wonderful Law” 
(Oxford Press) a synopsis of the most important re- 
ligious book of the Far East. . . . “The Testament 
of Paul” (Sharp), by Dr. J. E. Rattenbury, has for its 
subtitle “Studies in Doctrines Born of Evangelical 
Experience.”’ . “God and Man” (Blackwell), by 
the late Dr. Hastings Rashdall, is a collection of papers 
on some of the most fundamental questions in theol- 
ogy, together with others of a more general character.” 
i . The theme of Dr. James Bonar’s “Moral 


The Church Should Get the Blessing 


John Leonard Cole 


SHEN men get to speculating as to what 
particular group ought logically to help 
most in ushering in ‘ ‘peace on earth, good 
én 9;' il] to men,’ there is one group that 
should arise and declare that most logically the honor 
belongs to it. There is one human society that, more 
than any other, ought to regard itself as the inheritor 
of the benediction pronounced by the Prince of Peace, 
“shall be called the sons of God,’ and pronounced 
upon those who should be “peacemakers.” That 
society is the Church of Christ. Many other or- 
ganizations, like Rotary International, the Interna- 
tional Educational Society, the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the earth-wide branches. of the 
Federation of Labor, are eagerly vying with one 
another in a friendly competition to see which can do 
the most to create out of this nineteenth century 
neighborhood a twentieth century brotherhood. But 
with all grateful respect to every laudable enterprise 
which is trying to earn the blessing of the peacemakers, 
there is none other which by its very nature, origin, 
tradition and method ought to be more efficacious 
than Christ’s Church. If the Master, when he pro- 
nounced this high reward of sonship toward God, was 
looking down the years in the direction of any special 
branch of the sons of men, it must have been in the 
direction of those who were to be linked together in 
some sort of fraternity as his own disciples. It would 
be to the reproach of the host of people called by his 
name, and banded for his Kingdom-building, if any 
bankers or laborers, teachers or scientists, should cap- 
ture first place in the blessed labor of making the 
angels’ song over Bethlehem a practical reality over 
the whole earth. 

There are at least four reasons why the holy uni- 
versal church should be particularly the Peacemaker 
among the nations of mankind. Incidentally, it 
must be evident that some one or many ones must 
make it. Peace never accidentally happens. It 
is inevitably a product of forethought and work. And 
the church is of that nature and organization which 
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Sense” (Allen) is the rise, progress and decline of a |, 
theory of morals popular for the greater part of the i 
eighteenth century. . “The Dawning Epoch: Stud-) i 
ies in Christian Sociology” (Clarke), by Dr. Archi4 t 
bald Chisholm, indicates “lines of action which will ‘ | 
render existing institutions more adequate for the 5! 
task of promoting human well-being.” . “The i 
Just Price” (Student Christian Movement), edited by | 
the Rev. V. A. Demant, is a collection of essays bear- || 
ing upon commercial and financial morality. ... } 
Prof. W. J. Watson is preparing a study of St. Ninian, - 
Scotland’s first Christian missionary, and his times. || 
.... In “Good News from God’? (Longmans) the~ 
Bishop of London has brought together a number of - 
his recent addresses. ... The latest volume in | 
Stockwell’s excellent People’ s Pulpit series is a collec- . 
tion of eleven sermons by the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, | 
entitled ‘““What Was Jesus Like?” | 
London, England. i) 


makes it most logically the one to bring it about. It — 
has, for example, the most successful means for mold- | 
ing public opinion. In spite of all the oft deplored | 
“decay of the pulpit”’ and the “decline of the church,” © 
and with all deference to the influential “fourth es- — 
tate,” the press, there is no question about the supreme | 
sentiment-making power of the church, even to-day. — 
Even the detractors of prohibition, and the detractors — 
of the church, admit that it was not the press (but | 
rather in spite of it), it was not big business, it was | 
not science or universities, that ‘put over” the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. That is almost universally laid — 
at the door of “‘the little church on’ Main Street.” — 
During the days of the great war, it was very notice- — 
able that whether men were to be enlisted, bonds to ~ 
be sold or food to be served, the business of success- | 
fully doing it was turned over chiefly to ministers, 
priests, rabbis and their congregations. In molding 
the mind of a nation in the direction of war, and the 
successful prosecution of war to victory, the church 
was counted as pretty close to the “‘chief of staff.’ — 
Whether that be a creditable accomplishment or not, — 
it is a compliment to the power of the church to mold 
public opinion. So in days of peace, whenever a great 
enterprise requires the wholesale backing of the 
national mind, the church is first and last rallied to | 
espousal of that enterprise, be it Red Cross roll calls, 
earthquake relief, or the elevation of the stage. Quite 
naturally, too, for the church has its congregations 
both in the wide open spaces and in the crowded ways 
of life, both old. and young, in the most receptive 
moments of their week, in an atmosphere most cal- 
culated to drive deep and permanent impressions into 
the souls of men, women and children. This power of 
planning deep ideals, shaping the thoughts and char- 
acter patterns of a generation, is not a thing for the 
church to exult over, so much as it is a tremendous | 
responsibility to be prayed over, and most solemnly 
used; as in the sight of high heaven. 

Another reason why the church should be at the 
very forefront of all groups that are working to make 


peace is that its whole tradition and background is for 
peace, and against warfare. In spite of all of the 
ridiculous cynical references to the marching armies 
‘and massacres on the pages of the Old Testament, 
the true spiritual tradition of the Church of Christ 
tuns straight back to the typical foretellers of the 
Messianic era who looked far down the ages long be- 
“@ fore Tennyson saw the furling of the flags and the 
q | muffling of war drums, and in a superb burst of faith 
‘§ announced that men should “learn war no longer.” 
‘§ Inthe feverish days of war, it is true, some theological 
professors calmly announced that they could conceive 
of Christ in khaki, sighting down the barrel of a rifle 
aimed at a human heart. But such distortion of the 
figure of the Christ, we know to-day, was a product of 
war hysteria and not unbiased study of the behavior 
and spirit of the hero of the Gospel. The fairer, 
closer study of that figure who walked about advising 
love and prayer for enemies, and who died unwilling 
to call force to his aid against a perjured conviction, 
who taught and practised the turning of the other 
cheek, and died not only without resentment, but 
with a prayer of sincere mercy for his murderers, 
yields only an ideal of complete force-abandoning 
| love and non-resistance; an ideal like that which con- 
| strained the warring Chileans and Argentineans to 


| will at the foot of a heroic bronze Christ and his cross 
at the very top of the Andes Mountains. It is an ut- 
_ terly prejudiced mind, and a deliberate pre-formed 
"| purpose, that can read into, or get out of, the history 
_ of the church in its better moods, the story of its 
 founder’s life, or the teaching of its greatest prophets, 
_| anything but reliance on love and .purely spiritual 
_ weapons. 
There is no other organization so thoroughly 
_ furnished for the business of making peace as the 
church, because, as one might put it, its specialty is 
_ translating the ideal into the real; making dreams 
come true; accomplishing the impossible; fetching 
songs out of heaven to take form in institutions on 
earth. Business, big or little, inquires of a proposi- 
tion, “‘Is it profitable?” Science says, “Is it prac- 
_ ticable?”’ Philosophy says, “Is it logical?’ The 
true Church of Christ, however, says only, “Is it 
right?” Convinced that any proposition is the will 
of God, the spirit of Christ, for the good of men, the 
_ church says, “It can be, and it will be.’’ In other 
_ words, before a utilitarian, a skeptic, a diletantte 
world, the church continues to assert that “Tight is 
might, since God is God, and right the day must win.” 
© To a world full of hard-headed diplomats and secre- 
__ taries of war, admirals and retired admirals, who in- 
sist on declaring that in a tight pinch the Kellogg Pact 
is idealistic, a beautiful dream which will not really 
___ work, the followers of Christ continue to assert that it 
must work. Even as they continued to say, “spite of 
the stare of the wise and the world’s derisions,”’ that 
slavery was wrong and must cease, that saloons were 
wrong and must disappear, and that a twelve-hour 
day at steel furnaces was wrong and must be reduced, 
so it continues to insist that international warfare is 
wicked and futile and a violation of the principles of 
true religion. It therefore must cease, for the stars in 
their courses fight against it. Emerson declared that 


cement their peace and pledge each other lasting good . 
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warfare ceases only by “the triumph of principles.” 
And the Church of Christ declares that principles 
which embody the will of God and the spirit of Jesus 
can triumph. 

A final reason for the leadership of the church 

among all the peacemaking institutions of men is that 
it has a unique function among all human agencies, 
2. €., the creation of a better manhood. The historian 
says that men are about the same from the Ptolemaic 
period to the present. The skeptic declares that 
“human nature never changes.’’ Admiral Rodgers 
confidently announces that a “virile people will al- 
ways take what they want at the expense of others,” 
that there is “no other lesson to be derived from history, 
and human nature does not change through time.” 
But over against all of this pessimism the church 
beholds a ray of light, a dawning path that grows 
brighter and brighter, a kingdom which is coming, 
a seed which is growing, a leaven which is working, and 
a spirit of truth and goodness which can not be oblit- 
erated. The church has too many examples of im- 
proved human nature, men and women from St. 
Paul down to Billy Sunday, who have as a matter of 
fact been made over into “‘new creatures,”’ to assent to 
any doctrine that man is notimprovable. Thechurch 
can see plainly enough a vast deal of improvement be- 
tween the time of the Neanderthal man and the time 
of the Quaker President and a Presbyterian Prime 
Minister talking face to face about scrapping battle- 
ships and guaranteeing international peace. Because 
it has seen sudden improvements in individuals, and 
because it sees gradual improvements through the cen- 
turies in nations and in whole civilizations, it refuses 
to conform to the gloomy philosophy, the earthly 
graveyard outlook which insists that human nature 
is, and always must be, irredeemably bestia] and 
selfish. 
For four reasons at least, the church ought to get 
this blessing announced by its Lord on those who 
should bring about the end of warlike tempers and 
warlike methods among men. Since the cessation 
of conflict in the Great War, there has been consider- 
able discussion concerning ‘who won the war.” If 
the cessation from war turns out to be everlasting, 
there ought to be no discussion necessary, or any ques- 
tion about the more important inquiry, ““Who won 
the peace?” By unanimous consent, it ought to be 
Christ’s Church. Even among those inside the group 
upon whom he has rolled this tremendous burden, it 
seems to be general assent that General Tasker H. 
Bliss, former Chief of Staff, was only fair when he 
said: ‘The responsibility is entirely upon the profess- 
ing Christians of the United States. If another war 
like the last should come they will be responsibile 
for every drop of blood that will be shed.” 


* * * 


Bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked I trembling stood, 
With heart scarce beating, holding fast the door, 
Which death, upon a neighboring errand bent, 
I fearful thought had paused a step before. 
He came again when hair was thin and gray, 
And cheeks were sunken ‘neath a sightless eye. 
I flung the portal wide with outstretched hand, 
And wept a cruel fate when he passed by. 

Edgar W. Preble. 
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Pioneer Women of the Universalist Church’® 


Florence Babcock 


@@|ONG before the Universalist Church was ever 
thought of, women had been interested in 
the work of the Christian Church. They, 
12733 like Mary and Martha, were followers of 
our ritacier Jesus Christ. They were the first at the 
sepulcher on the morning of resurrection. Among 
the martyrs of the early church women had their 
place, and Paul gave the right hand to the gentler 
sex, as workers and helpers in the largest and noblest 
way. In other denominations which are older than 
ours women were as eager as the men to carry the 
message of Christianity across the water to the 
heathen, a task which was far more hazardous a cen- 
tury ago than it is now. 

When the Universalist Church was founded its 
women were just as loyal to the faith, but, as was the 
custom in all the early churches, they were not found 
in such, large numbers at the meetings as the men. 
Ere long, however, these numbers increased, and kept 
increasing until the excess of women among our work- 
ers now is as great as was the excess of men in the 
early days. 

When John Murray in Gloucester was being 
persecuted and threatened with mob violence more 
women stood up for their rights than men. Sixteen 
people were ‘‘called upon to give reasons, if they had 
any, why they absented themselves from the worship 
and ordinances of God in His house” (meaning the 
church of the First Parish). They answered: ‘Our 
reasons for absenting ourselves from your society are 
purely of a religious nature, which is wholly between 
God and our own souls.” Eleven of these sixteen 
were women. Brave to the end, they were publicly 
suspended from the church, and in 1779 founded the 
new church. 

Many of the wives of ministers are remembered 
for the assistance they gave their husbands and for 
the work they themselves did in helping their fellow 
men. Not all can be mentioned here, but the faith- 
ful wife of John Murray, Judith Sargent Murray, 
should very properly hold the first place. 

Judith Sargent was the widow of John Stevens 
when she became the second wife of John Murray in 
Salem in 1788. She is described as having remark- 
able personal beauty, gifted with wonderful conver- 
sational powers, much beloved, and the Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter adds to this description by saying she was a 
commanding person, had a strong determination and 
nerve, but was always discriminating, intelligent and 
polite. She possessed a strong will, with energy to 
persevere in whatever she undertook, and a conscience 
which was ever ready to defend what she thought 
right, and was always on the alert to defend her hus- 
band’s views. We may be sure of this last trait when 
we read that on one occasion when Father Hosea 
Ballou was preaching in Mr. Murray’s church during 
his absence he expressed opinions of theology different 
from Mr. Murray’s. Mrs. Murray grew more and 
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more uneasy, until finally she requested one of the "J 
men of the congregation to stand up in the church | 
and protest against the doctrine preached. He did « 
so, and well can be imagined the furor it excited. She 
was a great writer and in her biography of her hus- | 
band and in letters written from a convention in 
Philadelphia in 1790 she has left very important ma- | 
terial on Universalism in those days. She also con- | 
tributed essays to the Massachusetts Magazine which 
mark her as one of the ablest women writers of her 
day in America. She outlived John Murray, and | 
her devoted care of her paralyzed husband during © 
those last six years shows her heroism, fortitude, and 
patience. 

Of the other ministers’ wives who have been the © 
“ministering spirits” in the background for the pas- 
tors, it is hard to make a selection, but I have chosen ' 
Mary Ashton Livermore and Jane L. Patterson as - 
perhaps representative. 

Mary Ashton Rice was born in 1821, into the | 
family of a very stern religious Baptist, and as a 
child and young woman she had always great fear for — 
the saving of her own soul and those of the whole - 
family. The Calvinistic theology was so imbedded ° 


in her mind and heart that when her much beloved 4 


sister died she was in actual agony, and no efforts ° 
and prayers of her pastor and friends brought her | 
relief. She said she preferred to be in hell with that 
pure saintly sister, than in heaven with such a God © 
as they preached. She had always loved books and -| 


learned quickly, so that she had taught in the Charles- +f 


town Female Seminary even while attending it asa + 
pupil. Now when she was in such a peculiar state of — 
mind it was thought best for her to have a change of | 
scene, so she accepted a place as teacher on a Virginia | 
plantation. It so happened that the family with 


whom she lived were skeptics, almost atheists, so that | 


her religious views were still more disturbed, and her | 
heart grew much colder toward God. Also, she saw — 
the workings of the wretched institution of slavery, 
which sickened her and made her ready in later life 
to serve in the war. a) 
At the end of two years she returned North and © 
took charge of a school in Duxbury. On Christmas * 
Eve, being uneasy, she walked through the town, 
passing the Methodist and Unitarian churches, and 
stopped at the Universalist church as the congrega- ‘ 
tion was singing a Christmas anthem. Impelled by 
some unknown cause she entered and listened to a 
sermon on the text, “And thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for Ke shall save his people from their sins.” 
This was a new thought to her, and after church she 
asked the young minister for his sermon that she 
might read it. This led to more conversations, until 
finally the imevitable happened and twenty-three-' 
year-old Mary Rice and the Rev. D. P. Livermore 
were married. Many were the bitter things said 
by her Calvinistic family when she married a man of 
that faith, but his personality won their affection. 
Besides being a true helpmate to her husband, Mrs. 
Livermore wrote widely for the various Universalist 
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| agazines and published two volumes of stories. 
uring the Civil War she, like Clara Barton, worked 
in the battlefield for the soldiers. When the Women’s 
Jentenary Association was formed she did much to 
“Morward that movement. She occupied .the pulpit 
(Mon an average of six months a year, and of the work 
(Mwhich she and her husband did in the Universalist 
Wehurches of the Northwest it has been said that it 
would be difficult to find two men capable of per- 
orming the amount of labor that Mr. and Mrs. 
ivermore wrought during those years. 
Jane Lippitt Patterson, like Mary Livermore, 
s a child was of another faith. When twelve years 
old she had an illness which lasted for two years. 
e fear connected with the old time theology gave 
her in her weakened condition mental torment, and 
through the influence of neighbors, who had heard 
‘Father Ballou, she became a staunch Universalist 
[he attended the meetings whenever possible. From 
a child she was fond of writing, so it was very natural 
for her as she matured to express her love for her 
| faith in articles for the Universalist magazines. How- 
‘ever, when at the age of twenty-two she married 
Bee Rev. Adoniram Judson Patterson, she changed 
her method of expressing herself from writing to assist- 
/ ing her husband in his parish work in Pennsylvania. 
| How she longed to tell every one of the great salva- 
' tion, and if it had been the custom in the early fifties 
for women to become ministers she probably would 
p have been one. She said many a time in her sleep she 
| told multitudes of the love of the good God, to awake 
| and find she had been dreaming. 
|| She wrote no more until the Civil War, when she 
was so much shaken that she wrote several war pieces. 
Afterwards she again contributed to the Universalist 
papers and in January, 1879, became one of the 
editors of the Christian Leader, having exclusive 
charge of the ‘Home Department.” 
About 1870 she came with her husband to the 
Roxbury Universalist church, where for long years 
she was his able helpmate. Overcoming her dread of 
speaking in public, she once, at his urgent plea, when 
he was sick, conducted the morning service and 
preached the sermon. The people were so much 
_ pleased that they requested her to take her husband’s 
_ place whenever he was unable to be present, which she 
did, even to supplying the pulpit for the whole sum- 
_ mer of 1878 when Dr. Patterson wasin Europe. Not 
_ only did she preach but she did the pastoral work as 
well, and the church so prospered that many families 
were permanently added to its ranks. 

Much might be said, too, of women who have 
become ministers themselves. In different ages of the 
Christian Church there have been attempts on the 
part of women to preach the gospel, but the sacred 
rite of ordination had rarely been conferred until the 
Universalist Church recognized a woman ministry. 
The first woman to be ordained in the Universalist 
denomination, and probably in any denomination, 
was Olympia Brown. When she began her work it 
required fortitude, persistence and conviction of duty 
of the highest kind to persevere. She encountered 
prejudice which now can scarcely be imagined. She 
tried to enter Meadville Theological School, but they 

_ would not admit a woman. She next wrote to the 
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Rev. Ebenezer Fisher, president of Canton Theological 
School, and received a most cordial reply, entered, 
and was treated like the other students. The letter 
which he wrote shows, however, his real feeling. He 
said: “No woman has ever been admitted to this 
college, and personally I do not think women are 
called to the ministry, but that I shall leave with the 
great Head of the Church.” Miss Brown was or- 
dained in 1863 at Malone, N. Y., Dr. Fisher preach- 
ing the sermon. Her first settlement was in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., being installed here on July 8, 1864. 
This statement, written by a member of the church, 
shows her success here: “When Rev. Miss Brown 
came among us, the society was in a poor and un- 
healthy condition, but as soon as possible she went to 
work, and she was an earnest worker, totally unselfish, 
doing everything in her power for the advancement 
and best interests of the society. When at the end 
of more than five years faithful labor Miss Brown sent 
in her resignation, it was not received until a con- 
sultation had been held with her, and they were as- 
sured that she felt it her duty to go, and then reluct- 
antly accepted it.’ 

After leaving Weymouth she had several success- 
ful pastorates. She married a merchant, John Henry 
Willis. Her Racine parish offered her a life member- 
ship in the Women’s Centenary Association, but she 
refused it, for she did not believe in associations for 
women only. She has been placed in the rank among 
the first half dozen of women ministers. Her zeal 
for the ministry never cooled; she said in her last days, 
“T must go on until the God who leads me stops.” 

The first woman ordained in Massachusetts was 
also a Universalist, and she, too, was a near neighbor 
to us, for Mrs. Phoebe A. Hanaford began to preach 
in 1866 in Hingham, where in 1868 she was ordained 
and installed pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
the Rev. Olympia Brown preaching one of the sermons. 
The following year Mrs. Hanaford accepted a call 
from the Universalist society in Waltham, and for a 
time she supplied on alternate Sundays at Hingham 
ard Waltham, sending supplies to the vacant pulpit. 
She held pastorates also in New Haven, Conn., and 
Jersey City, and the hymns at all her installations 
were written by women. Besides being the first 
woman ordained in Massachusetts, she was the first 
one in the world to hold the office of chaplain in a 
legislative body of men, holding that position in the 
legislature of Connecticut. She was also the first 
woman minister who ever gave the charge at the 
ordination of a man minister, the occasion being the 
ordination of the Rev. W. G. Haskell in Marblehead, 
Mass. She contributed largely to the literary world, 
writing for the slavery cause and for religion, but she 
was modest about her attainments, saying, “I am no 
poet, I am a preacher, and God called me to preach.”’ 

Much of a denomination’s history is learned from 
its literature, and the women of the Universalist 
Chureh have done their part to enrich this branch, 
but time will allow only the barest mention of them. 
The J adies’ Repository was the most valuable and 
has been the longest remembered of any of the maga- 
zines. The editors of this paper from 185€ to its end 
in 1874 were all women, the best known being Miss 
Sarah C. Edgarton, Mrs. C. H. Sawyer, Mrs. Phoebe 
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Hanaford and Mrs. Henrietta A. Bingham, the last 
named being the sister of Professor Burrington of 
Dean Academy, and the aunt of Mrs. Colson, who is 
the wife of one of our present ministers. The con- 
tributors to this periodical as well as to the “Rose of 
Sharon,” an annual, the “Boston Trumpet” and the 
“Lily of the Valley,” were numerous, and although 
their writings will long be cherished, their names 
really mean little to this generation. A word must be 
spoken, though, about the Myrtle, the Sunday school 
paper, which had for its associate editors for years 
Mrs. Phoebe Hanaford and later Mrs. Bingham. 
From 1875 to the time of her death Mrs. E. M. Bruce 
was the sole editor. No account of the literature 
would be complete without mentioning the poetry of 
two of the beloved women poets of fifty years ago, 
Phoebe and Alice Cary, who were strong adherents of 
our faith. 

All business enterprises need philanthropists to 
help carry on the financial end, and religious institu- 
tions stand in greater need of them. The Universal- 
ists have been fortunate in having Mrs. Mary T. 
Goddard, Mrs. Elizabeth Buchtel and Mrs. L. A. E. 
Messenger in its ranks. Mrs. Goddard made possible 
Goddard Chapel in Tufts College, and Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt. Mrs. Buchtel was the staunch 
supporter of her husband, cheering him out of his de- 
spondency, and her assistance made Buchtel College 
a success. Mrs. Messenger, with her contributions 
of over $30,000, has greatly increased the enICIEnCy, 
of Buchtel College. 

One Universalist woman whose work was not so 
much in the church as for Christianity is well known 
among us, Clara Barton of Civil Warfame. Nothing 
more of her need be said, but do we know that she 
was not the only one of our faith who braved the 
dangers of the battlefield to help humanity? Much 
might be said of Mary Livermore, Sophia Hill, M. 
Louise Thomas and Helen Louise Gilson. 

Before 1869 the women had done much for the 
cause individually, but it was not until that year that 
any organization of women workers was considered. 
The General Convention at their meeting in Buffalo 
in 1869 planned to raise $200,000, to be called “‘the 
Murray Fund,” so that it could be reported in 1870 
at Gloucester, where the centennial observance of the 
establishment of the church in America was to be 
held. The income of this fund was to be used for 
missionary purposes. While the meeting of the men 
was going on in the auditorium, a company of women 
gathered in the Sunday school rooms in the basement 
of the church. They were vitally interested in unit- 
ing the whole church in raising the Murray Fund. 
None of them had any very definite plans; they only 
wanted to find out the best way to help. Mrs. D.C. 
Tomlinson, a minister’s wife, presided, and Mrs. 
Caroline A. Soule spoke, as she said, for the first time 
in meeting. Her speech was certainly blessed of God, 
and the Woman’s Centenary Aid Association of the 
Universalist Church was organized then and there. 
Gradually rumors of what the women were doing in 
the vestry reached the auditorium upstairs, and the 
effect was inspiring. The women planned to raise 
$25,000 of the $200,000. Mrs. Soule was elected the 
first president and a vice-president was chosen from 


a new organization was formed called the Women 


each state. Then the women went back to their 
homes to collect the money to be turned in the f 
lowing year. As an example of the enthusiasm of t 

women, the chairman in Cambridge was Mrs. Bowles). 
the wife of the minister. She was to collect the 
money, but owing to other engagements she asked her 
husband to do the soliciting. He said it was the 
easiest money he ever collected. He hardly asked for 
a single dollar; it came voluntarily, in sums from $1.0 0 
to $3.00, until he had over $1,000. 4h 

The next September they met at Gloucester tc 
report. Here the Universalist women of America) 
held their first national gathering, filling an auditorium, 
the vestry below and two other near-by churches, 
and the treasurer reported not the $25,000 they had 
agreed to collect, but $35,000. At this meeting the] 
two speeches given by Mrs. Livermore must have] 
been inspiring enough to make any woman tingle 
with the desire to work for her church. In 1871 the 
Association intended to dissolve, for their purpose 
was accomplished, but the social and spiritual good 
resulting from it had been so great and the pecuniary | 
results so promising it was decided that a force so im-| 
portant should not be lost to the denomination, s 
Centenary Association. This name was kept until) 
1905, when it was changed to the Women’s Nationa. | 
Missionary Association. 

It may be interesting to know that it was the | 
Women’s Centenary Association which first thought 
of buying the Potter Meeting-house at Good Luck) 
now Murray Grove. The meeting-house could not 
be bought but the estate could be, and was purchasec 
by the association. 

The first president of the association, | 
Caroline A. Soule, was really our first missionar 
A little band of believers in Scotland had enlisted thé)” 
interest of the Association and had received aid from) 
it regularly. In 1875 Mrs. Soule went to Scotland t 1 
oversee it, and established a thriving mission there: 
which flourished for several years. Among our early) 
missionaries to Japan the women had their places 
In 1890, Mrs. Perin and Mrs. Cate accompanied theitt | 
husbands to the mission field. Miss Margaret Cc 
Schouler went with them, as a missionary in her owr:) 
right, therefore she has been called our first womar, 
missionary. Miss Catherine M. Osborn certainly is) 
one of our pioneers in that field, too, for she sailed for) 
Japan in 1895, and we all know what fine work she 
did in the Blackmer Home there. 

Not all the early women of our faith can be) 
spoken of for what they did openly for the cause, butt 
what about that host of women who served in the! 
home as mothers and used their influence in training, 
their sons in the paths of Christian lives? Surel¥] 
such men as the ministers of Universalism were from) 
the beginning could not have been such leaders with -/ \ 


out the teachings, personality and radiating spiritual) 
ity of Christian mothers. So on this day, callec! 
Mothers’ Day, let us breathe not one prayer but many" 
that the mothers, not known to fame themselves, majy 
have all the credit and gratitude due them for giving, 
to the world sons and, yes, daughters, who are a bless-; 
ing to the Universalist denomination and all Chriss 
tianity. 
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EK was a commercial traveler and a Jew. For 
some days he had failed to call at a customer’s 
office. It was an unusual absence, and 
when he turned up they questioned him. 
ile had, he said, been keeping the black fast, a Jewish 
' : stival. For many days he had fasted, and seemed 
roud of his achievement. Only Jews, he explained, 
Mot Christians, kept that fast. But, he added eager- 
By, “we shall get big reward.”” Evidently he was not 
Byerving God for naught. He had his eye on the 
“vecompense of the reward.” He was expecting a 
®s00d return for his trouble, either in this life or the 
ext, though probably in this. 
He recalls to mind the case of an earlier ‘‘traveler,”’ 
ho had an eye for a bargain even in religion. A 
A fugitive from the wrath of his brother, Jacob has his 
‘beautiful dream of the golden ladder and the angels 
scending and descending. He deserved a night- 
mare, for he had just carried through a despicable 
Dbit of work. Luther once said that on such an er- 
Hirand he would have dropped the dish! Sacob didn’t. 
§ Men do not always get their deserts even in dreams! 
On waking there’s an interesting conversation 
i/between Jacob and the God he apparently never ex- 
pected to meet in that place. God promises to be 
| with him, and to keep him in the way that he goes, 
and to bring him back again. But that is not enough 
hi forJacob. He wants bigger wages than that if he is to 
serve Jehovah. When he makes his vow, it is con- 
} ditional not only on the divine presence and the divine 
| guidance, but on the provision of ‘‘bread to eat and 
‘raiment to put on.” He sets it all out explicitly and 
vunblushingly. He had got his brother’s birthright 
at the bargain price of a mess of pottage, and his bless- 
ing also, at the cost of a lie and a dish of venision, 
and now he is after a safe passage and a safe return, 
with food and clothes thrown in! He wants all 
| found, and on those terms Jehovah shall be his God! 
if Jacob is out for the best of the bargain. He 
| wants a big reward and has little use for a God who 
Is not ensure adequate returns for His worshipers. 
The spirit of bargaining, even of usury, has had a 
_ prominent place in not a few religions. It certainly 
_ had a place in Judaism, and has had no little influence 
in Christianity. Primitive worship is often an un- 
ashamed transaction, a bargain over the altar. Sac- 
Tifices are offered on the understanding that certain 
divine protections and immunities are ensured in re- 
‘turn. It is worth while sacrificing one member of the 
flock, if by that means the safety of the rest can be 
‘secured. In early and even in later times, religion is 
‘a talisman, a form of insurance, a bid for security in 
an insecure world. It is seldom that people anywhere 
pve ever served their gods for naught. 
The Chinese have been known to throw their 
_ gods into the street if they failed to keep away cholera, 
‘or to bring trade and prosperity. In the Middle 
ges saints were worshiped for the sake of their sup- 
sed protection and help. G. G. Coulton gives in- 
teresting cases of what happened where the expecta- 
tion failed. 
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A Jewish Traveler and a Saracen Woman 
F. C. Hoggarth 


When St. Peter’s at Rome was burned, devout 
worshipers called on the Saint to come to the rescue 
of his church, under penalty of losing the faith of his 
worshipers. When Canterbury Cathedral was burned 
down in 1175 pious multitudes beat walls and pave- 
ment, hurling grisly curses at God and His saints, 
under whose protection the building stood. At Fleury 
when burglars stole some of the church ornaments, 
a monk cried aloud at the saints’ negligence. “Dost 
thou sleep like a sluggard, since thou canst not defend 
these ornaments?” 

The hour of danger and of loss reveals the thought 
at the back of their religion. Religion was an “all in” 
policy and so far as protection against fire was con- 
cerned it was valid on both sides of the grave. It 
paid to be religious. The belief was encouraged, and 
all sorts of rewards were held out to the devout. To 
be able to buy an entrance into heaven by building a 
hospital was an even better bargain than to buy a 
knighthood by similar means. That mercenary trait 
has been over all too much charity and devotion. 
Gifts lose their charm when the eye is on the “reward.” 

Lewis Carroll thought there could be no stronger ' 
proof of the goodness of the British nation than the 
fact that religion had been preached as a commercial 
transaction for a century and yet men still believed 
in God. 

That ancient pilgrim as he struck his bargain was 
not concerned about the next world, its rewards or its 
punishments. His main concern seemed to be:about 
such human things as clothes and food. The “social 
gospel,”’ as it is called, is not free from the peril of a 
like emphasis. In reaction against other-worldliness, 
religion in some places tends to be interpreted mainly 
in terms of things material, goods for the body rather 
than for the soul. Some there are who have no use 
for the church except in so far as it might be used for 
such material ends. 

In other places, the emphasis is laid on physical 
and mental well-being. The Gospel seems to be re- 
duced by some to a mental regimen and the appeal is 
on the grounds of a good investment. Though health 
is no little thing, it is too little to be the main appeal 
of religion. “If you will make me well’ is much on 
the same marketplace level as “If God will give me 
bread to eat and raiment to put on.” 

“There is no single sign of the times so disquiet- 
ing,” says Dr. Willard L. Sperry, “as the constant 
appeal on behalf of religion to the mercenary spirit.” 
He has in mind the appeals made for financial support 
on the ground that the church is a paying investment 
—that it serves as a bulwark against revolution and 
as a preserver of law and order. 

Even missionary work has been commended be- 
cause the missionary is a pioneer of trade, opening up 
markets for machinery and clothes! The spread of 
that spirit he rightly thinks will be the moral ruin of 
the churches. It will drive from its borders every 
prophetic soul, for no man of moral freedom and 
passion will be content to ally himself with an in- 
stitution whose main function in history and society 
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is buttressing up “law and order,’’ when the words 
mean the existing prerogative of vested interests. 

The religion of Jesus is poles away from such 
mercenary appeals. In the Gospel of Love, there is 
no place for bargaining. “To give all for love’s sake 
is a most sweet bargain,” said one of the mystics. 
Love does not ask if love pays. Love does not look 
for a “big reward.” Did Paul serve God for his 
health’s sake? Was that his main quest? Was it 
even in his thought? Did he before entering on his 


Dexter’s Report on 


Conditions in the Southern textile industry as he found 
them in an intensive study made last December and January are 
outlined in a report recently published by Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
of Boston. As secretary of the Department of Social Relations 
of the American Unitarian Association and previously as an edu- 
cator, Dr. Dexter’s work for years has been on industrial, social 
and international problems. 

Dr. Dexter’s report is prepared from personal observation 
and from conference with mill owners and agents, clergymen, 
union organizers, organized and unorganized mill workers, edu- 
cators and political leaders. Both workers and employers were 
willing and eager to discuss all aspects of the situation frankly 
with him, he states. 

The labor supply in practically all of the textile mills, he 
found, is drawn from two classes of people—tenant farmer and 
the mountaineer. He believes that the condition of the workers 
in the milis is infinitely better than that of those who remain on 
the farm and in the mountains. 

“‘When these tenant farmers and mountaineers came to the 
mill they immediately plunged into a different world. They had 
to learn to live and work together, and most of the mill owners, 
although not all, have provided them with educational and 
recreational facilities; and the housing even in the worst of the 
mill villages is infinitely better than that to which they have been 
accustomed. In fact, it is to a very large extent due to the 
elevating influence of the mill educationally and otherwise that a 
great deal of the present trouble can be traced.” 

The majority of the mills had to furnish houses, roads, 
schools and other community facilities when the mills were es- 
tablished, and still provide housing. Dr. Dexter found that mill 
villages differed just as the mills do. 

“Some which I visited have really beautiful homes for their 
operatives, with paved streets, sewerage and good community 
buildings,’ he states. ‘“‘Others have miserable homes, unpaved 
mud holes for streets, no sewerage facilities and very inadequate 
community buildings. All without exception have a very low 
rental. Rents for mill houses run from $1.00 to $2.00 per week 
for four rooms. This fact must be taken into account in any 
comparison of wages North and South. There is no question 
that the control of the mill village is very largely in the hands of 
the employer. This in my judgment is one of the great defects 
of the mill village system, but it is a question whether if there 
had been more democratic control conditions would have been 
as good as they are now.’’ With the increase in education Dr. 
Dexter believes that it will be necessary soon to extend to the 
operatives more control of local conditions and government. 
Local ownership and control makes for generally better condi- 
tions, Dr. Dexter believes, and points out that where there has 
been acute trouble, as at Gastonia, Marion and Elizabethton, 
the control has been from a distance. 

The textile situation in the South is a national problem. 
Every effort should be made to see that labor conditions in the 
North and South are made as nearly equal as possible. Then, 
if the South has an industrial advantage and the mills still tend 
to go there, it will not be because of a lower standard of 
labor. 
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mighty task as a Christian pioneer, try to al 


bargain about food and clothes? The idea needs on’ 
to be named to be dismissed. 

The old French chronicler Joinville tells of 
Saracen woman seen in the streets of Damase 
carrying a pan of fire in one hand and a jug of wat 
in the other. When asked by a monk what she i 
tended to do with these things, she said she was goir 
to burn up Paradise and put out the fires of hell, 4) 
that men might do good solely for the love of God. i) 

{ 


Southern Industry 


if 
“Tf one were to believe all that one reads regarding the | 
owners in the South, one could not help but condemn them 
class,’”” Dr. Dexter declares. ‘‘Such general condemnations a 
utterly unjust. I found among the mill owners and manage 
some of the most intelligent and thoughtful men with whom 
has been my privilege to associate, men who are much mo 
interested in the welfare of their employees than many of the) 
critics. Against the excellent type of mill owner must be s) 
some who are bigoted and indifferent, and many more who cz 
see only one side of the question. Most of them are opposed j ? 
any sort of engployee organization. Some favor plant organiz, 
tion with no affiliation with any outside group, and some a mr 
Southern labor organization. 

The employers of the South are a very human group i 
men, judging by the samples which I met, and if dealt will, 
properly would themselves co-operate and bring about lab@y 
legislation and better conditions of work.” 

The workers as a group he found to be ignorant and unedf 
cated. In general there is a feeling among them that hours H 
work should be shortened and wages raised. While their stance | 
ard of living is higher than it was in the homes from which the- 
came, it is still not up to the American standard. They are e? 
treme individualists, do not know how to co-operate and aa 
reluctant to join Northern controlled organizations. 

“Tf labor in the South is to be organized it must be edie 
to think of organization as something more than a fighting unit. | 
Dr. Dexter asserts. ‘‘At present, so far as I could learn, th 
Southern conception of a union was simply that of an organizs | 
tion to promote and finance strikes. =| 

Actual cash wages Dr. Dexter found to be anata 
lower in the South, with a differential of from $4.00 to $5.00_ 
week between Southeastern and New England textile worked 
but the cost of rents, fuel and clothing are lower. Real wag | 
counted in terms of what money will buy are therefore not «| 
different as is supposed. | 

| 


North Garolina allows sixty hours and South Carolir: 
fifty-five while Massachusetts allows forty-eight for wome 
and minors. This determines the mill hours. Many Souther’) 
milis run day and night and in many North Carolina mil) 
women and children over fourteen are employed all through thi | 
night. The best mills, however, Dr. Dexter found runnin. | 
only fifty-four or fifty-five hours, and some have no night shift} 
or do not use women and children at night. These voluntaril | 
adopted standards should, he believes, become part of Souther | 
state legislation. | 

Night work he found a very real problem. Because of ove® | 
production and for humanitarian reasons, prominent mill owner | 
believe it must be abandoned ultimately. The difficulty is t.) 
get all manufacturers to eliminate night work and to provid. 
other labor for the night workers. 

How many children are employed in the mills no one knows} 
In the mills manufacturing better grades of cloth Dr. Dexte 
finds there are few young workers. He believes that legislation) 
will be passed raising the age limit, although it is bitterly op» | 
posed by some owners and some workers who profit on thei 
children’s work. 
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“T did not find a single mill owner or agent or a political 
official who denied the right of employees to organize or to discuss 
their grievances freely in public,’ Dr. Dexter declares. ‘On 
the other hand there is a decided feeling throughout the section 
I visited that the propagation of communistic doctrine should be 
ff suppressed by the strong arm of the law.”’ 


| Here we give an abstract of aspeech delivered April 

' 20, 1930, by the Honorable Martin L. Davey through 
radio station WEAF of New York City and a net- 
work of twenty other stations. Mr. Davey is president 
of the Davey Tree Expert Co., of Kent, Ohio, was a 
member of Congress for four terms, and in 1928 was 
Democratic nominee for Governor of Ohio. The pro- 
posed International Peace Garden is advocated by the 
National Association of Gardeners and sponsored by a 
committee of distinguished citizens of the United States 
and Canada. Among American members of this com- 
mittee are: Owen D. Young, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Adolph Ochs, Pierre S. duPont, Martin L. Davey, Mrs. 
Henry Ford, Alfred E. Smith, Frank O. Lowden, Al- 
bert C. Burrage, Henry W. de Forest, Bishop James E. 
Freeman, T. A. Havemeyer, and Arthur M. Hyde, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


Friends everywhere, to-day I would like to tell you about 
the proposed International Peace Garden, which is to be created 
' somewhere on the boundary line between Canada and the United 
States. , 

This inspiring project is sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners, an organization of nature lovers, whose lives 
are devoted to the work of maintaining beauty on private and 
semi-private places and in public parks. It is one of the most 
unselfish, and beautiful, and far-reaching undertakings that 
one could imagine, and should have a powerful appeal to the 
finest instincts of the people in these two great neighborly nations. 

The idea was conceived in the noble spirit of Henry J. Moore, 
Lecturing Horticulturist for the Province of Ontario. It was 
proposed at the annual convention of the National Association 
of Gardeners in the city of Toronto last August, and was re- 
ceived with moving enthusiasm and with the fervor of a great 
crusade. Without a dissenting voice and in the spirit of earnest 
purpose, it was decided to accept the heavy responsibility of 
sponsoring this monumental project. 

For more than a hundred years, peace has reigned inviolate 
between the peoples of Canada and the United States. No 
finer example of neighborliness or enduring friendship could be 
found in the world than that which exists between these two 
adjoining countries of the North American Continent. 

How appropriate it is, then, that an International Peace 
- Garden should be created on the imaginary boundary, half on 
one side and half on the other. It is proposed that this garden 
shall be a thousand or more acres in area, and that it be located 
} at some place on the line where it will be accessible to the great- 
est number of people. 

In it will be planted all the varieties of trees and flowers and 
shrubs that can be grown in this latitude—beautiful living things 
that will speak more eloquently of the fact of peace and the will 

to peace than any towering monument built of cold and inani- 
| mate stone. Many of these growing things will be contributed 
| out of the abundance on the private places in both countries, 


but the work of creating it will require a considerable investment. 

Then there will follow, in a natural course, the problem of rais- 

__ ing a sufficient endowment to maintain it into the long distant 
future. 

It is the plan of the National Association of Gardeners not 

only to welcome the larger contributions from those who would 

_ enjoy helping in a substantial way, but also to make a special 
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The attitude of some mill owners and managers has been 
belligerent; the strikers themselves have used illegal and some- 
times violent means in picketing; the local law officers have 
seized on these beginnings of violence as an excuse for retaliation. 
Continuous educational propaganda is needed, Dr. Dexter be- 
lieves, to establish the right of organization and of free speech. 


A Garden on a Frontier 


e 


appeal to all the school children of Canada and the United States, 
asking that each one, so far as possible, give just a little so that 
a multitude may have a part in this great living monument of 
peace. 

It seems to me that no more useful thing could be done than 
to enlist the school children in this spiritual and intellectual 
stimulation. To think peace is to live peace. To think it 
actively and consciously is to build up in the on-coming genera- 
tion the spirit and the will to peace. If we receive nothing 
more than the development of this fine philosophy of neighborly 
living, we will have been compensated a thousand times for ail 
the effort and all the cost. 

In Holy Writ we find a powerful bit of logic: As a man 
“‘thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ If in the development of this 
worthy project, the sponsors of the movement can cause the 
children of Canada and the United States to think the language 
of peace and to be inspired by its idealism, the results will be 
more substantial and lasting than have been achieved by the 
brilliant statesmen since the beginning of civilization. Nor 
will it be easy for cunning politicians to undo the effectiveness 
of this inbred philosophy. 

In this garden the living, growing things will symbolize 
the development of an enduring friendship and will typify the 
substantial character and spiritual force of two great peoples. 
This outdoor beauty will be the handmaiden of fine human quali- 
ties and will express in eloquent fashion the deep-seated purpose 
of lasting peace that has operated so powerfully for more than a 
century, and that is more firmly imbedded within us now than 
ever before. 

There is something about this idea of an International 
Garden, with living trees and flowers and shrubs, that stirs the 
imagination. It seems to be so fitting for this purpose. It is 
such an appropriate manifestation of human ideals. It is so 
expressive of the finer qualities of human nature. It is at once 
satisfying and uplifting. 

This undertaking will not and should not detract in the 
slightest degree from the patriotism of Canadians for Canada, 
or Americans for America. We expect Canadians to be loyal to 
their own country, and they expect the same thing of us. No 
person would be worthy of citizenship in either country if he 
were not patriotic toward the land of which he is a part. But 
we have been neighbors for a long time, and we shall continue to 
live side by side in peace and friendship and in mutual respect, 
so long as we have the character to understand the rights of each 
other and the capacity to live and act on the plane of higher 
civilization. 

The Nationai Association of Gardeners deserve the fu.lest 
commendation of all peace-loving citizens for their willingness 
to assume the responsibilities of so iarge an undertaking in the 
interest of us all. They should have the lasting gratitude and 
the cordial support of every manly man and every noble woman, 
in whose veins runs the blood of honor, and whose mind is ruled 
by the processes of reason and human idealism. I bespeak for 
them the most generous and enthusiastic support. 

It is said by some that there will always be war, and it is 
possible that mankind as a whole has not reached that stage of 
development where the scourge of war can be permanently re- 
moved from the world. It is also possible that crafty and selfish 
tyrants may disturb the peace of mankind here and there. It is 
conceivable also that in some places seif-seeking and designing 
politicians may lead their people astray. But it will not be in 
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response to the popular will, except where people are deceived 
and misled. 

The people, the great masses who make up each country, 
want peace. The higher the civilization which they have been 
pzrmitted to attain, the more definite and fixed is the conviction 
that they have a right to live in peace, and to work out their 
individual destiny unhampered and unscarred by the ravages of 
war. 

Canada and the United States have offered to the world an 
example that is worthy of admiration and emulation. We have 
lived as neighbors without the necessity of armed strife for more 
than a centuy. There lies between us an imaginary dividing 
line of some three thousand miles in length. Not a fort or a 
battleship has been found necessary along that far-flung border. 
Not a soldier needs to be stationed there. We have business 
and social and political intercourse without the remotest neces- 
sity of military maneuvers. We understand each other. Each 
people forges ahead to its own logical destiny in its own way, 
and each respects the rights of the other. 

These impressive facts constitute a magnificent tribute to 
the characte: of the people of both nations, and are evidence of a 
form and degree of civilization that should be a source of endur- 
ing satisfaction to all who are permitted to be citizens of either 
country. What a lesson it is to the worid, and what a chal- 
lenge to the cynics who have no faith in the capacity of human 
beings to live right in1elation to their neighbors. 


* * * 


AN APOLOGY 


We wish to apologize to our readers for the blank page in the 
last issue of the Herald. It made it look like a poor orphan 
half clothed. 

Our printers had given us an estimate of the amount of 
copy it would require for an issue and the estimate or our count 
did not pan out. We just failed to send enough copy to fill all the 
pages. Our printers did not notify us of the shortage and went 
ahead and printed it. But, if our readers will be good enough 
to forgive us this time, it will never occur again. 

But, there is one redeeming feature of a white page. There 
is nothing on it that can be objected to. It is hard to write 
anything these days that will meet with every one’s approval. 
A humble editor gets enough criticisms to keep his head from 
swelling, if he is inclined to be afflicted with that egotistic malady 
called ‘‘the big-head.’”’ An editor has many arrows pointed in 
his direction and he has to learn not to take blame too seriously or 
accept praise too reverently. With the limited time we have to 
devote to the work we are trying to give our readers a paper 
that they will approve. But some things that go into the 
Herald do not please all of the people some of the time, nor some 
of the people all of the time. But, on this beautiful white page 
there is nothing written that anybody can object, to and it will 
give you the chance to write on it what you think ought to be 
there. This beautiful white page is like the white soul of a 
little child, it is ready to receive whatever impression you put 
on it.— Universalist Herald. 

* * * 
CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 
Sheldon Shepard 


The California Universalist Convention met in the First 
Universalist Church of Los Angeles, May 20, 21 and 22. Com- 
plimentary supper for visiting guests was the first event on the 
program Tuesday evening, followed by a musical recital by 
Annola Florence Wright, organist, and the vested junior and 
senior choirs of the Los Angeles church. Dr. B. G. Carpenter of 
Pasadena preached the occasional sermon, pointing the way to 
the advancement of liberal religion through earnestness of pur- 
pose and definite ministry to the physical and mental needs of 
men, as well as the spiritual. Owing to the enforced absence of 
Dr. Edson Reifsnider of Santa Paula, who was scheduled to 
conduct the communion service, that part of the program was 
taken by the Rev. Sheldon Shepard, pastor of the Los Angeles 
Church. The Rev. Tacy Bowler of Pomona led in prayer. 


_ Dr. C. Ellwood Nash and the Rev. F. L. Masseck were un- | 
able to attend the Convention on account of illness. Greetings | 
were sent to them and to Dr. Reifsnider. i} 

The Convention theme was, ‘'The Outlook for Liberal) | 
Religion.”” The Rev. Theodore Curtis Abel of the Hollywood || 
Humanist Society spoke on “‘Present Day Tendencies in Lib t 
eral Religion,” the Rey. Carl S. Patton, pastor of the First Con-| 
gregational Church of Los Angeles, spoke on ‘‘The Present Duty || 
of Liberal Religion,” and Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, of Temple:) 
Bnai Brith, Los Angeles, discussed ‘“The Possibilities of Liberal)|§ 
Religion.” | 

The devotional services conducted by the Rev. B. C. Ruggles: 
of Oakland followed a program of thoughtful consideration of | 
the means of personal devotion, with helpful periods of medita-' 
tion. \| 
The recreational period of the Convention was given to. 
attendance upon the showing of “All Quiet on the Western |/§ 
Front,” at the Carthay Circle Theater. | 

“President W. C. Selleck of Riverside presided at all of the. 
sessions, and was re-elected to serve for the next year. The 
Convention adjourned with an enthusiastic and hilarious ban- 
quet meeting. 


* * % 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 


The Parable of the Skyscraper Well 


I called at an Office that was high up in a Skyscraper, 
where a friend of mine doth earn a Living. 
And his Secretary said, He is out, but he will soon return, i | 
and I am sure he desireth to see thee. Please take a seat and | 
he will soon arrive. ; 
So I sate by the window, and looked out into the Court | 
that was in the heart of the Building, with many Windows Open-) | 
ing into it from all four sides. 4 
And I spake unto the Young Woman, saying, Thou hast in |” 
sight a Large Section of Humanity. 
And she said, I could make a Book out of what I have | 
observed from my Window, looking out into the Well of this. 
Building. The people who have offices in this Building number: 
as many as Thirty-five hundred, and that isa City. And almost | 
everything that doth happen in a City is visible from my Window. 
And I said, Relate unto mea chapter from thy Book. 2 
And she said, I have seen a Fight, that was almost a murder. 
And I have seen the Police arrive and carry aman away. And | 
I have seen a Window-washer fall to his death. And I have 
seen a dozen love-affairs. And I behold all manner of Occupa-— 
tions. For yonder is a Dentist, and across there is a Barber, | 
and there is a Chemist, and there is an Architect. And yonder 
is a writer of Magazine Articles, and he sitteth at his typewriter” 
pounding away from Nine until Five with hardly a stop for | 
Lunch. 
And I said, Thou hast observed much. 3 
And she said, Yonder is a Beauty Shop, and there is an 
High-grade Dressmaker and there is a Jeweler. 2 
And I said, I behold also a number of Secretaries, powder-- 
ing their noses and doing other important things. 
And just then my friend came in, and we went into his Inner’ 
Office. 
And I said, Thou hast a View of all manner of life from the 
Window of thine office. =| 
And he said, Yea, and so hath every other man. Here 
it doth happen to be visible in Perpendicular Layers, but on the 
Street it is Horizontal. And all life’s experiences are like unto 
that which is visible in the inner Court of a Skyscraper. j 
And [I said, It is rather a Solemn Thought that every soul 
of them hath capacity for Joy and Sorrow, for Virtue and Sin. 
And he said, Piling them up in a Skyscraper doth make no: 
difference about that; and we have other Fish to fry. What are 
thine inclinations regarding Lunch? 
And I said, Hath this Skyscraper a good Restaurant? 
And he said, Come and thou shalt see. 
And I went. 


2 
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THE GERMAN CRISIS 


A budgetary deficit of roughly $115,000,000, a total of un- 
) employed numbering 2,600,000, plus a serious political crisis 
resulting from lack of strong leadership and the multiplicity of 
German political parties—these are the major elements which 
vy, led to the dissolution of the German Reichstag on July 18. 
i) "The situation can not be stabilized until after the Reichstag 
- election on September 14—if then. Parliamentary government 
i, itself may be at stake. 
The factors leading up to the dissolution of the Reichstag 
are briefly: 
1. The failure of successive governments to cover the budg- 
etary deficit, to institute financial reforms, to aid agriculture, 
' especially in the Eastern provinces. 

2. The general dissatisfaction with the financial program 
which necessarily involved increased taxation and which had 
_ already forced the resignations of two Finance Ministers as well 
as the fali of the Muller Grand Coalition Ministry last March. 

3. The inability of the Bruning government, which com- 
_ manded only a minority in the Reichstag and was dependent on 
a small group of dissatisfied ‘‘agrarian’’ Nationalists or on the 
benevolent neutrality of the powerful Social Democrats, to ac- 

ecomplish anything constructive. 

4. The hostility between the bourgeois parties, in particular 
the People’s Party of the industrialists, and the Social Democrats, 
which made it difficult for the government to co-operate with 
one without antagonizing the other. 

These basic factors lay behind the events which followed: 

1. When Finance Minister Dietrich’s tax bill was finally 
voted on July 16, it was lost by 52 votes, a curious combination of 
Social Democrats, Communists, Nationalists and Fascists vot- 
ing against the government. 

2. Chancellor Bruning, with President von Hindenburg’s 
backing, at once announced that the government would put the 

_ tax measures into effect under Article 48 of the Constitution, 
| which gives the President almost dictatorial powers “‘if public 
_ safety and order be seriously disturbed.’”’ The invoking of 
| Article 48 at a time when “public safety’’ is not threatened is 
: ia _ regarded as a dangerous precedent by ail moderates in the Reich. 

3. A Socialist motion, introduced under a further provision 
of Article 48 which empowers the Reichstag to demand the abro- 
- gations of ‘‘all measures taken in virtue of this article,’ was 
_ passed on July 18 by the narrow margin of 15 votes. Dr. Brun- 

_ ing at once dissolved the Reichstag. 
i The political deadlock in the Reich was plainly apparent 
_ inthe voteonthismotion. The Socialists, with the Communists, 
| Fascists and Nationalists, again defeated the government. Only 
_ twenty-five members of the Nationalist party, which is the second 
largest group in the Reichstag, stood by their leader, Dr. Hugen- 
berg, and voted for the motion, thus revealing a serious split in 
| the party. Under the leadership of Count Westarp, a more 
moderate, ‘‘agrarian’’ conservative party is being formed which, 
_ while nationalist in spirit, will not be anti-Parliament. - 
i The principal issue of the forthcoming election is thus wheth- 
_. er the extremist reactionary elements will be able to gain control 
in the Reich. The outcome may depend on whether a sufficient 
unification among the moderates—including the Socialists—can 
be achieved to counterbalance the extremists and make possible 
the imperative financial reforms. Minus the more moderate 
wing, Hugenberg with his rump party has much in common with 
Hitler’s Fascists and already there are rumors of a Hitler-Hugen- 
berg truce. Recent provincial elections in Saxony resulted in 
large Fascist gains and are generally viewed as a significant 
political weather-vane. There seems little doubt but that the 
forces of the extreme right stand to gain considerably in Sep- 
/ tember. Especially if they combine, they will be a force to 
reckon with seriously—an unstable, fanatical force which con- 
demns parliamentary government, wants a dictatorship and 
which has been presented with the precedent of the use of Article 
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48 of the Constitution for rather doubtfulreasons. Furthermore, 
on the extreme Left, the Communists may gain strength because 
of the grave unemployment situation. Thus a large group on 
both extremes may be created which might well endanger par- 
liamentary government. Politics or common sense? Septem- 
ber 14 will give the answer. a 
Mildred S. Wertheimer. 


* * 


EUROPE ANSWERS M. BRIAND 


The replies to M. Briand’s memorandum on the proposal for 
a European union emphasize at once the almost universal de- 
sire that something be done to increase European co-operation, 
and the tremendous difficulties which stand in the way of any 
practical plan to realize this aim. In his memorandum, which 
was sent on May 17 to 26 European countries exclusive of Russia 
and Turkey, M. Briand outlined his own ideas and asked whether 
it would be profitable to discuss the suggestions at Geneva this 
September. 

The answers are in full agreement on four points, two posi- 
tive and two negative: 


1. That the principle of European union merits fur- 
ther study. 

2. That a meeting of European States should be 
held in September. 

3. That the proposed union should not conflict 
with or impair the value of the League of Nations. 

4, That it should not be directed against any other 
continent or group of nations. 


Beyond these general and essentially negative points of 
agreement, the replies offer a bewildering number of criticisms 
and suggestions. Great Britain, speaking as the center of a 
wo:ld empire as weil as a European power, frankly doubts whether 
any European union could function without damaging the 
authority of the League. Germany, which like the other de- 
feated powers desires revision of the peace treaties, suggests that 
the plan shouid aim to reform conditions which are “‘recognized 
as intolerable,” and should be “‘based on principles of justice and 
equality.’’ Italy, whose relations with France have been strained, 
sides with the revisionist powers and insists that there must be 
no distinction between victors and vanquished. Poland and 
other states in the political orbit of France, who oppose revision 
or any change in the status quo, declare emphatically that union 
must be based on respect of treaties and territorial integrity. 
Hungary demands abandonment of the group alliances which 
support the status quo. Some of the former neutrals would 
place economic action before political union. And several states, 
including Italy and Germany, would have all of the European 
countries, including Russia and Turkey, participate in the dis- 
cussions. , 

The response to M. Briand’s inquiry precludes the possi- 
bility of far reaching developments in September. But the un- 
animity with which the twenty-six countries of Europe support 
the principles of closer co-operation may well lead to constructive 
action, perhaps within the larger framework of the League. 

* * 
DISORDERS IN EGYPT 


The serious rioting which broke out in Alexandria on July 
15, spreading later to Cairo, has come as an aftermath of the 
rejection by King Fuad of the ultimatum submitted by Nahas 
Pasha, the leader of the Wafd or Nationalist Party and then 
Prime Minister. Nahas, who had failed to negotiate a treaty 
with Great Britain, resigned on June 17 when his conditions 
were not accepted by the King, and was succeeded by Sidkey 
Pasha, a non-Nationalist, with little following in the country. 
Great Britain has not yet employed troops to quell the disturb- 
ances, although the government promptly dispatched two bat- 
tleships to Alexandria to protect foreigners if necessary. 

» Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DON’T MISJUDGE LEINING, FUNDAMENTALLY HE’S 
ONE OF OUR BEST 
To ihe Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago you published a letter from me under the 
heading, “Has the Editor a Poor Opinion of Universalists?” 
Now, I can’t make up my mind whether to take it all back and 
apologize, or to repeat my conviction that you have a poor opinion 
of us and to add that, after reading Mr. Leining’s reaction in the 
July 26 Leader, I don’t blame you. 

Another reaction printed some months ago referred to the 
harm often done to good causes by their over-zealous advocates. 
Whether Mr. Leining’s cause is good or bad may be a debatable 
question, but there can be no doubt that he dealt it a severe blow 
when he wrote that letter. There must be many like myself, 
who feel some sympathy with Mr. Leining’s views, but whose 
first thought on reading the letter was, “I can not allow myself 
to be classed with a man who can write a thing like that.” Dr. 
Hall and Dr. Tomlinson—both gentlemen and fair fighters— 
must have felt a sense almost of personal humiliation when they 
read it, as though they were responsible for its studied insolence. 
But most of us have had occasion, at one time or another, 
to pray to be delivered from our friends. 

What a pity it is that our theological schools do not teach 
that courtesy is the best policy. But I suppose there would 
always be some on whom it would not “‘take.”’ 

One of the Reactionaries. 


ck 


LIBERALS AT CHAUTAUQUA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It may interest you and perhaps some of your readers to 
hear of the useful work that is done by the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian house at Chautauqua, N. Y. I spent a week recently at 
Chautauqua as chaplain, and called every day at the house, at- 
tracted by the charming friendliness of Mr. and Mrs. Fogelsong 
and Mr. and Mrs. von Stilli, who are in charge. 

It is a delightful place, and the liberals who have cottages 
at Chautauqua or attend lectures there drop in, assured ofa warm 
welcome and a congenial atmosphere. On Sundays there is a 
service for liberals preceding the general hour of worship in the 
large auditorium; from time to time there are social gatherings 
in the afternoon; and ever and always the doors are open and a 
hospitable hand is waiting for the guest, the visitor, or the in- 
quirer. 

The house has a certain number of rooms for lodgers, and 
if the recreational and educational advantages of Chautauqua 
were better known to liberals not one of these rooms, I think, 
would ever be unoccupied. The low price charged for them 
gives the opportunity for a vacation not financially burdensome. 

All round, the house is doing a work of marked usefulness, 
and doing it earnestly and graciously. Its very presence in 
Chautauqua is significant. So should it be significent to us. 
My own judgment is that Universalists and Unitarians should 
be proud of it and actively interested in it. 

William L. Sullivan. 
= * 
THE PLEASURE IS OURS AND OUR READERS’ 


To the Editsr of the Leader: 

This is vacation tine with me, so why not write the Leader? 
Too bad to let too many months slip by without induiging in that 
pleasure. 

I stayed with Mrs. Roys, my lady of the ninety summers, 
nine months, and then decided a change would be welcome, and 
went to Bloomington for a visit with home folks. May 11 I 
enjoyed a fine service at the Unitarian church, led by a new 
pastor who is fitting in well. Church building well kept up, 
alert pastor, very good music, excellent sermon and a discourag- 
ingly small attendance. May 25 I was in Chicago and attended 
Dr. Fisher’s service. 


I just can’t be reconciled to Dr. Fisher, 


that prince of preachers, speaking in his own living room, to fif- 
teen or twenty people. In the evening of the 25th I heard Harry 


Emerson Fosdick in the Sunday Evening Club service at Or- 


chestra Hall. He is better than ever. June 1 I walked two 
blocks to Uptown Temple and attended the People’s Church, 
Unitarian, Preston Bradley, pastor. The usual large congrega- 
tion was present. 
vice, and this day it was unusually beautiful and helpful. I had 
especially wanted to hear him on the subject as announced: 
“Prayer: Is it scientific? Do we need it?” 
came in with Dr. Bradley who announced him as a guest preacher, 
induced at the eleventh hour to stay over and preach for an old 
friend. It was T. Rhondda Williams of Brighton, England, who 
is celebrating twenty-five years in Brighton pulpit and fifty 
years in the ministry. 
to hear him in the very good sermon he gave us. 


I see I have not started far enough back. On May 4, en 


route to Bloomington, I stopped over in Chicago and went four- 


teen miles via elevated to St. Paul’s on the Midway to church. — 
It was so good to be once more in a church of my own faith after — 
This is not to say that I had 


a long dry spell of nine months! 
not attended some helpful services in that time. I had. But, 
all the same, getting back to my own church and old friends is 
soul refreshing. One unexpected pleasure was a talk with 
Harry Cary, son of Dr. H. M. Cary of Tokyo, also one with 
Mrs. Rowe. Dr. Brigham is again his old genial self, and he 
and Mrs. Brigham entertained me at lunch on Tuesday, a rol- 
licking feast of reason and flow of soul, in addition to the appetiz- 
ing feast of food. 

It was from Dr. Brigham that I learned the extent of Lom- 
bard’s debts and that, except for the merger, which has every 
appearance of being instead a swallowing up of Lombard, Lom- 
bard could not open next fall. As a graduate of Lombard, it 
wrenches the heart strings to give up our loved college, of course. 
But it has to be, and I am very thankful for the merger instead 
of the other alternative. 


Mrs. Roys and’I and the others of our family party of six : 


went to Savannah, Georgia, Jan. 1 for a three months stay. 


We were domiciled at the Savannah-Oglethorpe Hotel on Wil- ~ 


mington Island. It isa beautiful new hotel with lovely grounds, 
but it is eleven miles from town, which proved a serious objection 
when Mr. Stevens became very ill Jan. 10 with a severe attack 
of angina pectoris. His winter was spent in bed. We moved 


His worship service is always a worship ser- 


A strange minister | 


I had read articles by him and was glad — 
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into town March 12, to historic Hotel De Soto, and only then ~ 


could we go to church. 
Christopher Wren spire? And you should see the pulpit. 
as amazing. 


white walls, dark pews and pulpit. 
ing. Splendid sermon on Pentecost. 

Christ Church was most interesting. The rector held noon- 
day Lenten services. I attended three of them and Mrs. Roys 
and I one Sunday service. This is a much smaller and cosier 
church than the Presbyterian and has a fine, friendly atmosphere. 
Behind the pulpit is a strikingly beautiful art window—the 
Ascension, dedicated to the Right Rey. Stephen Elliott, D. D., 
first Bishop of Georgia. Guest bishops preached on all the 
Lenten Sundays, hence we heard Dr. Wright only at noonday 
meetings. A strong preacher. 


There are three conspicuous bronze tablets in the front of ~ 


Christ Church, facing the congregation. All three are for former 
pastors, a beautiful tribute. 


field. 

This was my first trip South and I saw many things of in- 
terest, but the illness and untoward weather prevented. full en- 
joyment. We had five successive days of beautiful sunshine on 
arrival and never again more than two or three at a time. 


On the outside on either side of the © 
door are a bronze tablet to John Wesley and one to George White- 


I enclose leaflets of the two most in- — | 
teresting churches we attended. Don’t you love that amazing | 
Fully © 

Nine feet off the floor, almost as many wide,and | 
six or seven high. All severely plain inside window shutters, — 
Beautiful organ and sing- ~ 


Aug. 9, 1930 | 


Savannah impressed me as a city of parks (squares), churches, 
monuments and leisureliness. The last is a good antidote to 
our hurry-up mode of living. 

I want to report my extreme pleasure from reading ‘‘Forty 
Fruitful Years.’’ Dr. Fisher loaned it to me. It kept me up 
Jate reading it. I don’t know of a more heartening book, one 
more calculated to stimulate courage and endurance. Dr. Betts 
has my earnest thanks for writing it. 

I read with deep joy of the success of the campaign for the 

. Doolittle Home. Could anything be more beautiful than that 
this should be the last work of Dr. Conklin? What a blessed 

: memory of him his friends present on May 12 will carry in their 
‘hearts! The denomination would do well to ponder the speech 
of Prof. A. W. Peirce made on that occasion. And I would sug- 
gest that one of his sentences be framed and hung in every church: 
“‘For many years the Franklin parish frequently had a deficit 
in its current expense, but ever since it took its part and paid its 
assessment for the five year program it has never had a deficit.’ 
Italics mine. 

I rejoice in our National Church in Washington and in the 
way Dr. Perkins is leading the people there. I hope to see the 


ery church some day. 


after I 
I had 


Almira L. Cheney. 


* * 


| WE ARE TOO ORTHODOX 
nds is | To the Ediior of the Leader: 
with Our check would have been sent you long ago, but we have 
with been undecided about continuing your paper. Our reason for 


id he wanting it was purely sentimental—because it has been in our 
family for so long, probably from the very first issue. But those 
who read it are now gone, and since the name has been changed, 
its significance is gone. Not wishing to be thought Orthodox, we 
have to slip it out of sight when it comes. 

To be a leader of the Universalist denomination was logical 
enough, but to claim leadership for Christians in general is illogi- 
eal. “Christian” as generally understood means belief in Christ 
as a member of the Trinity, as opposed to Jesus, the teacher. 
While Universalists may be Christian in this sense, they need no 
separate organization if they are. 

(I suppose you will be glad of this information!) 

H. R. Sherwood. 
Chicago, Til. 


* * 


THOSE HONEST TO GOODNESS FOLKS 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I had just torn off this half-sheet (as a letter to foreign land, 
with extra postage, should not carry blank pages) when I picked 
up the Leader of July 12, and my eye fell on ‘‘These Universal- 
ists—Just Honest to Goodness Folks.’’ Your introductory 
editorial note excited both curiosity and interest and especially 
your conclusion, about the way to write, which is an essay on 
literary success in a nutshell; and the writer’s natural and direct 
contribution, the best sort of an advertisement for the Leader. 
| Here’s commendation for both of you! 

5" BoE G 


* * 


MORE ABOUT NEGRO EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following facts have been submitted to me regarding 
Negro education in Florida: 

The resident population of Florida is 65 per cent white, 
35 per cent colored. Of funds appropriated for school buildings 
92 cents of each dollar is for white and only 8 cents for colored. 
Appropriations per year for public education are $13.50 per capi- 
ta for white children and only $2.60 for the colored child. 
i on Florida is the only state in the entire Union to pass a law 
___ prohibiting white persons from teaching colored children. Public 
__ libraries are not accessible to the colored people, which is a serious 
_ disadvantage to the colored youth and also to the teachers. 
You say ‘‘people outside of a state are not eligible to do very 
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much service in astate.’”’ Surely Northern philanthropy, Rosen- 
wald schools (over 4,000), Slater fund, the schools of the Episcopal 
Church, the Jeanes fund, etc., have done much to educate and 
elevate the Negroes in the South. 

Furthermore, I firmly believe and I am sure you agree with 
me, that any state (North or South) which neglects its citizens, 
whether they be colored or white, fails in its duty towards our 
beloved United States. State rights must always be subordinate 
to the welfare of the United States. 

If you wish any further details I refer you to, page 215 of the 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Education of Florida. 
There you will notice the difference paid in salaries to the Negro 
and white teachers and other appropriations. 

Celestina Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


FROM A FRIEND IN MISSISSIPPI 


To the Editor of the Leader. 
The past few years you have moved me out of a world of 
superstition and tradition into the borderland of reality that 


was always just above my hatband. 
DEG te: 


* * 


THE CHURCH IN ATTICA, OHIO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with much interest the article by Don Seitz on 
“Looking Back at Ohio Pioneers,’ in the last number of the 
Leader. Having been a pastor in Ohio now going on eight years, 
I took a personal interest in the article and read therein much that 
interests me in connection with the history of our church in this 
section of the state. 

I must take exceptions, however, to what Mr. Seitz says with 
respect to the church building in Attica, and the present condi- 
tion of that section of God’s country. 

The building that at present graces the location 8o long oc- 
cupied by a Universalist church is not ‘‘one of sheet iron,’’ as 
stated by Mr. Seitz in his article, but is well built of first class, 
honest to goodness red brick, and the building, one of the most 
well planned and artistic of our denomination in the state, is 
serving its congregation to-day as of old in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

Also let me say that, having been pastor of that church for 
six years and until last January, I have traveled quite extensively 
over that part of Seneca County, and of all the sections of north- 
ern Ohio there are fewer abandoned farms to be found in Seneca 
County than in any other section of the state. 

I am sure Mr. Seitz will be glad to know this and I am sure 
it is due both to the Attica church and Seneca County that 
readers of our good Leader should know it also. 

Harry M. Wright. 

Norwalk, Ohio. 


ee 


MR. COTTON SHOULD BE MORE ACCURATE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Cotton’s articles on Mr. Taft are interesting but in 
some particulars should be more accurate. Writing of the Coli- 
seum in Chicago where Taft was renominated, he speaks of it 
as “‘the historic Coliseum, first used when Lincoln was nominated 
there in 1860.” The Wigwam, in which Lincoln was nominated, 
stood, not on Michigan Avenue, but at the corner of Lake and 
Market Streets, and was torn down in the same year in which 
it was erected. At the time it was erected it was claimed to 
be the largest auditorium in the country, but it was just about 
the size of the Coliseum Annex. I was present in 1912 and saw 
Taft nominated, and a few days later was present in the Audi- 
torium and saw Roosevelt nominated, and the Bull Moose Party 
brought into being. 

William E. Barton. 

Foxboro, Mass. 
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An Archbishop's Faith and Its 


Formulas 


The Christian Outlook in the Modern 
World. By Charles F. D’Arcy, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


To any one loving the sweet reasonable- 
ness of the true genius of Anglican Chris- 
tianity, this book by the Primate of the 
Church of Ireland will be particularly 
pleasing. The author has been something 
more than the administrator of an arch- 
diocese. He has read widely in modern 
scientific literature and has discovered 
that none of it takes away from Chris- 
tianity, but really deepens, enriches, and 
beautifies it. He knows Biblical criti- 
cism, but emerges believing in the Bible 
as a revelation from God. I should say 
that for a normal Anglo-Saxon, fairly well 
educated, who has not drunk too deeply 
of the poisoned well of sin, nor suffered too 
excruciatingly from the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, Dr. D’Arcy’s re- 
ligion furnishes an admirable way of life. 
I should indeed say that this is Anglican- 
ism at its best. Not too Protestant, or 
too Catholic, or too rationalistic, or too 
pietistic; without the searching depth of 
early Methodism or the majestic grandeur 
of ultramontane Roman Catholicism. 
It is indeed the religion that avoids ex- 
tremes. 

The Archbishop traces the growth of 
religious faith from primitive animism to 
lofty monotheism and finally to the belief 
in God as incarnated in His Son, Jesus 
Christ. Distinguishing between history 
and truth, he finds deep lessons in the early 
chapters of Genesis by the familiar device 
of insisting that the Bible is a text-book of 
religion and of nothing else. The Fall of 
Man is interpreted to mean the dawn of 
man’s conscience when first he did wrong 
and felt the sting of that inward monitor’s 
rebuke. He finds that man_ subjects 
nature to his behest because nature operates 
not capriciously but uniformly; therefore 
non-human nature is subject to spirit. 
If this is true in respect to man, all the 
more is it true of God, hence the possi- 
bility of miracles and the reasonableness 
of our praying even for such gifts as 
restoration to health. This last point, 
as is the case with several others, is not 
worked through. If man needs a uniform 
universe he needs one that will not change 
in response to mere petition, even though 
it be theoretically possible for God to 
manipulate the laws of nature. Nor does 
it free us of the scandal of so many millions 
left to die in misery by starvation and 
rapine, the heretics meeting unspeakable 
tortures at the hands of the orthodox, the 
innocent children victimized by ignorant 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


and vicious elders. Surely if the cry of 
the needy could bring about an inter- 
vention these would have done so. I can 
only believe that whatever God’s power 
may be it is His will that if man sets in 
motion evil causes, evil results will follow. 
For prayer to be able to change this would 
be to reverse the order cited by Jesus that 
men do not gather grapes of thorns. 

The Archbishop of course believes in the 
divinity of Jesus, but again we must ad- 
mire his beautifully tolerant spirit of faith 
rather than his logic, for while he explains 
the incarnation much as a conservative 
Unitarian would and as indeed Canon 
Streeter does, he goes on to laud the 
Nicene Creed and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Now the trouble with the 
Trinity is not that it is philosophically 
unsound; there is no reason under the sun 
why God should not be three in one; in- 
deed pluralism seems to have the better 
of the argument with monism all along 
the line. Crass Unitarianism ieads too 
easily to pantheism, Christian Science, 
and even Calvinism, to be entirely satis- 
factory. But by including Jesus in the 
Trinity how can the Archbishop deny 
oamiscience and omnipotence to him? 
The Nicene Creed does not call him the 
image of the divine, or even divine, but 
“God of God.’ Again, in treating of the 
Atonement the author cites the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to the eifect that it was 
fitting God should make Jesus ‘‘perfect”’ 
through sufferings; and then proceeds to 
dodge the question entirely as to how the 
God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God, of the Nicene Creed could be 
made perfect. Perhaps the Archbishop 
would not have insisted upon this symbol 
of the faith were it not an approved formu- 
lary of his church, for certainly he has 
let loose in the pages of this book the 
materials for undermining its fourth cen- 
tury Greek philosophy. I like his thought 
of God having no set plan for the universe, 
but rather that it is a great and eternal 
adventure for all of us, creatures and 
Creator alike, and nothing more an ad- 
venture than the Incarnation. And if I 
found the book not profound I had to 
admit that it was intended not for theolo- 
gians but for educated lay people who 
are troubled with the fear that what Lipp- 
mann called the acids of modernity have 
eaten away the foundation of their beloved 
church. If I disagreed with its logie in 
spots, the inspiration I drew from it and 
the stimulation to thought stood out the 
clearer. An Anglo-Catholic leader has 
just left the priesthood in New York to 
become a Catholic on the ground that 
the trend of Anglicanism is toward Liber- 
alism. ‘ When archbishops can write books 
like this it is strong proof that Father 
Delany was right, and it is a promising 


omen for those of us nonconformists who ‘| 
are looking to episcopacy as the organiz- | 
ing principle in a united Liberal Catholi- 4) 


cism. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 
Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and 
Development 


By W. O. E. Oesterley, M. A., D..D., 
and Theodore H. Robinson, M. A., 
D. D. (Maemillan. $2.50.) 


For a long time we have needed an 
authoritative book in English on the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews. No two men of 
the English-speaking world are better 


qualified to write it than the scholars whose | 
names appear on the title page of the - 


book under review, whose work for many 
years has thrown light on the ancient 
Orient. 


The book begins with the prehistoric, - 


with animism, polytheism, totemism, in 
their various phases. This is followed by 
an excellent account of how all these mani- 
fest themselves in the life of the Hebrews. 
Then is given an account of demonology 
and necromancy as they appear in the 
Old Testament when read in the light we 
now have. Next is a sound treatment of 


the nomadic elements in the early Hebrew | 


religion, in which Yahweh, the God of 


Israel, is brought in, the theory of Karl | 


Budde being accepted: The authors re- 
fuse to commit themselves to any of the 
many theories of the origin of the name 
Yahweh. All along here we have a clear 


statement of the situation as known at — 


the present time. 


In the treatment of Moses and his work | 
our authors follow Hugo Gressmann in his © 
One might criticise — 


Mose und seine 2 tet. 
here, but it is well to have the point of 


view of an important German school laid | 
out for English readers, though it be only . 


in sketchy form. From Moses to Chris- 


tian times the religious movements of Is- | 


rael are traced. 

The situation is not everywhere so 
simple, nor is everything so generally 
accepted as the reader of this book might 
infer. There is no space for the discus- 
sion worthy of it. I may only mention a 
few positions in which many will not 
agree: the account of Hosea’s marriage, 
the servant of the Lord in the second part 
of Isaiah, the theory of a return from the 
Babylonian captivity, which Professor 
Torrey and his followers will repudiate. 


The book does not mention Torrey’s / 


important reconstructions of the history. 
The generai attitude toward the great 
prophets strikes one as surprisingly con- 
servative. 
The book is clearly and interestingly 
(Continued on page 1020) 
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OF A NEWCOMER 

, Advance Information 

“Spiritual inspiration,” ‘‘corking time,” 
nothing but sand,” ‘‘wonderful bathing,” 
“lots of help for school work,” ‘forget 
everything you’ve learned after you get 
“ack home,” ‘‘fine entertainment,” ‘‘aw- 
f) fully nice boys there,” 
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“awful food,” 
“safe for younger girls, they are so well 
eared for,” “hesitated to send my daughter, 
“rules are so lenient,’’ “instructors so ready 
to help,” ‘‘teachers make you work too 
hard, can’t enjoy the place at all.” 
With such diverse expressions of opin- 
ion, just what was one to expect from Ferry 
Beach? The only way to discover which 
_ was fact and which fiction was to go our- 
selves. 
On the Ground 
A beautiful trip landed us at Ferry 
Beach in the midst of the serving of Sun- 
_ day’s dinner. The newcomers were wel- 
comed most cordially and, although quite 
late, immediately supplied with a good 
meal, not elaborate but tasty and sub- 
_ stantial. Certainly Rowland Hall was ail 
/ one could ask for in the way of a dormi- 
tory. We were cordially greeted as we 
- met groups in the corridors, or along the 
walks. After supper came vespers, with 
_the lapping of the waves making a splendid 
accompaniment for that service of devo- 
tion and appreciatjon. Sunset, watched 
through a screen of pine branches in the 
_ grove, was an act of worship in itself, then 
_ stars, dusk, friendly voices, the good-night 
circle, and the thrill of the echo of ‘‘taps’’ 
_ as we stood together with bowed heads at 
the edge of the water. And Sunday had 
come to a close. 
Each day brought new experiences, new 
_ acquaintances, new tasks. All the morn- 
_ ing, classes; afternoons, the quiet hour, 
_ then perhaps another class, stunt rehearsal, 
_ fair, or minstrel show rehearsal. And may- 
ul i _be this ran over into the next hour, or was 
followed by another get-together, ball 
pene, swim, or run over to Old Orchard 
or Saco. 
___ Suppertime brought the “‘Salty Breeze,” 
the Ferry Beach ‘daily,’ maintained 
_ through the generosity of willing faculty 
and volunteer delegates, as a concrete 
Memory for the months ahead. Each 
. } evening brought its own attraction, with 
| __variety enough to suit the most exacting 
| tastes; parties, stunts, bonfires, boat-ride, 
Old Orchard trip, and the famous minstrel 
) show. But the fun and frolic always 
culminated in the good-night Friendship 
_ Circle, a very brief get-together of those 
who met on common ground, for a common 
_ Cause, to reach a common goal, the climax 
-and benediction of the day’s work and 
‘play. 
_ Saturday, the day of departure, marked 
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WHEN THE MINISTER CALLS 


You might know my mother, you might 
know my dad, 

Though their faces are seldom so solemn 
and sad, 

But the times when the minister comes in 
for tea 

You would never know me. 


You might know my sister dressed up in 
her best, 

Who talks with a sigh of the Land of the 
Blest 

And pretends she is something she never 
will be, 

But you’d never know me. 


You might know our house with the cur- 
tains all straight 

And our best knives and forks neatly 
placed at each plate, 

But I’m sure if our manners you happened 
to see 

You would never know me. 


When the minister comes everything 
seems so queer, 

We are not what we are when there’s no- 
body here, ‘ 

And I just sit up straight with a hand on 
each knee, 

So you’d never know me. 


I don’t look at all like the boy that you’ve 
seen, 

My hair is too smooth and my neck is too 
clean, 

When at last I’m made fit for the parson 
to see ; 

You would never know me. 

Edgar A. Guest. 


also the graduation of those who had per- 
severed. Ten General Sunday School 
Association diplomas were granted, and 
an overwhelming number of International 
credits. 

And what did it all mean—and of what 
value was it? Simply this. Another op- 
portunity for training and rededication. 
Another opportunity to establish contacts 
with folks outside our own immediate 
cirele of friends, yet within the denomina- 
tional group. Another chance to get a 
bird’s-eye view of the greatness and grand- 
eur of the task that is ours to share. 

Now we know for ourselves what Ferry 
Beach is like, and we are able to discrim- 
inate among the explanatory remarks o} 
our friends whether they were speaking of 


-the beach and the buildings, or of the 


meaning of it all, and its permanent value. 
And what they got there depends upon 
the part they played in the whole program, 
for after all, we never get unless we give. 
“Give to the world the best that you have, 
and the best will come back to you.” 

A sandy beach, topped by oozy sand 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


and long, stringy beach grass; a sandy 
road, drab buildings connected by a ce- 
ment walk, the salvation of shoes; behind 
the buildings, scrubby pines; over all, a 
burning sun—not particularly enticing, you 
say? Granted. But look the other way, 
as far as eye can see, sparkling blue waters; 
above, white clouds lazing through a sky 
of glorious blue, and around you, friends. 
After all, do not most of us like or dislike 
things more for their associations than for 
their intrinsic value? So it is in regard to 
Ferry Beach. It can be a source of 
strength, inspiration, leadership, consecra- 
tion, if we make and keep it such for our- 
selves, and when we return to our home 
groups, an abiding influence. 
* * 


THE LOAN LIBRARY 


Books are so frequently added to the 
Loan Library that it is impossible to keep 
a catalogue up to date. From week to 
week we shall publish some lists which 
workers may keep for reference, making 
some attempt to classify the titles in such 
a way as to suggest their especial value. 
Books on Worship and Those Contain- 

ing Material for Worship Service 

Training Juniors in Worship. Mary 
Alice Jones. 

Training Young People in Worship. 
E. L. Shaver and H. T. Shook. 

One Hundred Choice Sermons for Chil- 


dren. C. T. B. Hallock. 

A Child’s Thought of God. Clark and 
Gillespie. (Poetry.) 

Singing Pathways. Mary Stevens Dick- 


ie. (A hymn-book including worship 
services for young people.) 


Primary Worship Guide. Jeanette E. 
Perkins. 
Junior , Worship Guide. Charlotte 


Chambers Jones. 
We Worship. Ruth Erwin Rex. 


* * 


HOW ONE WORKMAN SEES IT 

A railroad engineer says this: 

“Tt’s life to me running my engine. 
When I am away I feel lonely and want to 
get back to it as soon asI can. Running 
my train on the long journey is just like a 
verse of poetry to me—poetry of sound 
and motion; and signals which flash past 
as we tear along; I never get bored— 
there is far too much to think of for that.”’ 


* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


The New York Sunday School Associa- 
tion offers $15 toward the expenses of any 
worker attending a summer Institute. 
They also offer to pay one-half the ex- 
penses of any church school superintendent 
attending the State Convention at Canton 
next October. These are commendable 
ways of securing attendance at Institutes 
and Conventions. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rey. R. R. Hadley of Arlington, Mass., 
delivered the historical address of the Ter- 
centenary Celebration in his old home 
town, Sterling, Mass., Wednesday after- 
noon, Aug. 6. 

Mrs. C. A. Simmons and son Clarence, 
of Washington, Vermont, are spending 
the summer in Ludham, England, visit- 
ing Mrs. Simmons’s parents. They return 
on the ‘“‘Seythia’’ on Aug. 23 from Liver- 
pool. : 

Mr. Alvar W. Polk of the Universalist 
Publishing House has been enjoying a two 
weeks’ vacation. 


Mrs. Hendrik Vossema of Medford, 
Mass., was knocked down by an automo- 
bile Aug. 1, but was not seriously injured. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, of All Souls 
Universalist Church in Brooklyn, is re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his friends 
on having an article from his pen on 
“autographs”? accepted by a syndicate of 
European journals in Berlin, Rotterdam, 
Vienna, Paris and London. It is under- 
stood that another illustrated article 
on the same subject is to appear early in 
the fall in an important American maga- 
zine. Mr. Greenway’s collection is con- 
stantly growing and his story of his ex- 
periences in collecting is most fascinating. 


Dr. C. Ellwood Nash of Los Angeles is 
improving in health. He is now able to 
take automobile rides. 

Maine 

Kingfield.—Rev. W. Barton Watson, 
pastor. Visitation Day was observed 
at Grace Universalist Church on Sunday, 
July 20. The day was ideal and the ser- 
vice inspiring. The pastor spoke on the 
subject, ‘‘God Emeritus.” Rev. Merrill 
Ward of Livermore Falls ably assisted. 
There was special music and the interior 
of the church was decorated with cut 
flowers and potted plants. There was a 
good attendance from surrounding towns, 
the largest delegation being from Liver- 
more Falls, the former pastorate of Mr. 
Watson. An able committee from the 
Kingfield church had tables attractively 
arranged in the church vestry, where 
theyserved coffee to their guests, who with 
local members enjoyed a social hour at 
lunch following the service. Many of the 
visitors went home by the way of the 
Rangeley Lakes, as the drive at this season 
is most enjoyable. 

Ohio 

Eaton.—Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, pastor. 
Our church has prospered this year, ma- 
terially, socially and spiritually. Several 
new workers have given us the benefit of 
their talents and good will. Working 
as a group we have had a larger community 
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Among Our Churches 


and Interests 


program than any other church in Eaton, 
and there are twelve others in this village 
of 3,500. Our church services are on the 
level with the best. Margaret Clear has 
been employed as church soloist and choir 
director, and has been made a permanent 
member of the church staff. The finances 
of the church are requiring less attention 
and worry; attendance at the worship 
services is increasing; and finest of all is 
the fellowship and good-will within the 
organization. We have every reason to 
feel hopeful for the future. 
Eldorado.—Eldorado has a strong or- 
ganization in a small rural community. 
A large portion of our membership is 
made up of young people with many in- 
terests in common, and “‘willing workers.” 
We have a large children’s choir and 
several of the children have organized an 
orchestra that functions on special occa- 
sions. Sentiment for an adult choir is 
developing, and promises to materialize 
before many weeks. During the past 
year we have received nine new members. 
Just now we are planning to hold a series 
of forum meetings for the surrounding 
farming population, during the winter 
months of next year. We have engaged 
speakers who are authorities on poultry 
raising, hog raising, dairying, tobacco 
raising, corn growing, and alfalfa growing. 
a * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1018) 
written, has a full index, and is as free of 
technicalities as such a book could be. 
Indeed it is too free of them. Oue wishes 
for a large appendix of critical notes. 
Also a full bibliography would be useful. 
And now and again the reader wishes for 

fuller treatment in the text. 

This book is heartily recommended to 
all who are interested in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the question where it stands 
in the estimation of those who are making 
it their special study. 

Hilary I. G. Richardson. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


* * 


Teaching Without Textbooks 


Edited by Frances W. Danielson and 
Jeannette E. Perkins. (Pilgrim Press. 
$2.00.) 


Life-centered is a key word in discus- 
sion of lesson material in these days. 
Teachers are being told that they must use 
the very things happening in the lives of 
their pupils and in the routine of class 
experience to work out the ideals of re- 
ligion. This book is a record of experience 
in such experiments. 

Not only is this modern method of 
teaching well illustrated in the book, but 
much valuable story material is inciuded 
and many indications of how to turn 


every day situations into teaching ma- 
terial. Several projects in world friend- + 
ship are described and the whole session 
of a Junior Vacation School is presented. 

The names of the editors and of certain |} 
contributors, such as Jessie Eleanor Moore = 
and Adelaide Teague Case, guarantee the -/ 
general excellence of the material. 

G.E. 
* * 
The Child in the Congregation 
By Jay (Pilgrim Press. 
$1.50.) 

The difference between inspiring preach- | 
ing and sound educational! methods is so i 
great that until the day comes when every | 
minister has also had thorough training | 
in religious education as well as in homi- | 
leties, the weakest spot in the minister’s 
armor will be his sermons for children. | 
Dr. Stocking recognizes this, and his book q 
is one of the best in a field poorly culti- | 
vated to-day. : 
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The theory that the author has about - 


T. Stocking. 
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children’s sermons is good, but it does not ‘ 
go quite far enough. He does not quite 
2 


get what thinking by analogy is when it — 
is on the level of the junior child. For 
example, he expects a child to think of a 
tongue as a wild animal, to picture his mind 
as like a soft sidewalk, and to see why the 
Bible is like a lamp. 

Gn the other hand, Dr. Stocking is able 
to tell inspiring little stories which embody 
the social, moral and religious values that — 
he wants children to sense if not define, 
and these stories help the child to live 
himself into the part of some one living 
those values. We wish his sermons did 
that as well. 
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* * 
Books Received 
Albion and Rosamund, a Tragedy. — 


By Bessie M. Altheimer. (Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston. $1.50.) aaa 
Girls’ Friendship Book. By A. Ger- — 


trude Jacob. (Christopher Publishing ¢ 
House, Boston. $1.50.) 2g 


FROM CHAUTAUQUA 


Rev. J. M. Fogelsong, who is the Uni- 
versalist representative at the Unitarian- 7 
Universalist Headquarters at Chautauqua 
Lake, New York, this summer, writes as 
follows concerning the activities of the 
season so far: 

“‘We have been so busy can hardly find ~ 
the time to write. People in and out all 
the time. We have registered so far 225 
people, and of course many have been in ~ 
who did not sign the register. j 

“We have not had so many Universal- 
ists this year, but we have made the ones 
who did come happy and comfortable. 

I have tried to call on each Universalist, 
and paid special attention to the few who 
were ill on the grounds. A 


ihn 


a 


ug. 9, 1930 


“We have had four church services. I 
ave preached at two, visiting Unitarians 
wo, and Leslie Nichols will preach next 
unday. Attendance has been from forty 
o 150. We are advertising twice each 
week, keep a bulletin board going every 
day, and have a social hour with refresh- 
nents every Thursday. We have strang- 
$ In every day asking questions, which 
e try to answer, and then pass out the 
erature we have.”’ 

: * * 


NNUAL MEETING OF THE FERRY 
BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
}\Park Association was held on Thursday 
afternoon, July 24, in Rowland Hall. 
§)/Many of the delegates to the Sunday 
“§/School Institute, then in progress, at- 
tended the meeting. 

After President Eben Prescott, of 
Braintree, Mass., had called to order, 
prayer was offered by Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, Maine Superintendent. Due course 
jot business followed. 

_ The Necrology Committee, consisting 
of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, chairman, Miss 
Alice Blanchard and Miss Edith A. Pierce, 
reported the passing of five Ferry Beachers 
from our ranks. Dr. Earle said: 

“Mrs. Paul Shinn had a dream last 

Summer soon after returning home from 
Ferry Beach, in which we may find a sym- 
bol of those events which it is the duty of 
this committee to record. In her dream 
‘she sat with others on the porch of the 
Quillen and saw a boat arrive on the shore. 
An old man stepped from the boat, fol- 
lowed by many others, who walked up the 
road to the Grove and, after a little, re- 
“i | ae to the shore. In perfect silence, 
|| those on the porch watched this mysteri- 
‘s company, and as the procession re- 
; “turned, a few stepped down from the porch 
to join them, then all embarked in the 
boat and put out to sea. 

“Year by year, from those who gather 
i the Hotel Quillen, a few step out and 


_ join the mysterious procession setting sail 
| upon an unknown sea. During the last 
year the following men and women have 
Passed out from these dear scenes to the 
unknown world. 

le “Mr. Charles H. Ingalls, of Danvers, 


ia Mass. For quite a period he was a yearly 
if 


Visitor, coming with his family, and always 
enjoying the place and the people. 
_ “Mrs. Phyllis Grant Macdonald, of 
Ih Oakfield, Me. In the summer of 1927 she 
i came to Ferry Beach as a waitress, and 
| joined with enthusiasm in the activities. 
“Rev. Doris Swett of Plymouth, Mass. 
One of the more recent members of the 
ta etn a talented and useful minister 
) of our church. 
~ “Miss Almira Winship, of Lynn, Mass. 
| A loyal friend of Ferry Beach from the 
early days, holding the Association dear 
ig after she was unable to be present. 
“Mr. E. P. Claflin. A friend of the 
ssociation from the, beginning, often hold- 
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ing office, always ready with counsel or 
with the actual work of his hands, saving 
the day in many emergencies by generous 
gifts of money. 

“‘We hold these dear friends in grateful 
memory. We place on record our ap- 
preciation of all they were and of all they 
did for the Ferry Beach Park Association.” 

President Prescott spoke of the growing 
work at Ferry Beach and the careful 
efforts being made to insure the success 
and prosperity of the National Univer- 
salist Summer Meetings started here in 
1901 by Dr. Quillen H. Shinn. 

Following the report of the Nominating 
Committee, consisting of Miss Marion L. 
Gardiner, chairman, Rev. Weston A. Cate 
and Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, these officers 
were elected to serve the Association for 
the ensuing year: President, Eben Prescott, 
230 Middle St., Braintree, Mass.; vice- 
president, Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Mass.; 
treasurer, Alvar W. Polk, Boston, Mass.; 
secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Members of the Board: 
Rey. Stanley Manning, Augusta, Me.; 
Mrs. W. R. Rowland, Barre, Vt.; Mr. J. M. 
Johnson, Saco, Maine. Honorary Direc- 
tors: Mrs. Celestine M. Gordon, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Miss Laura A. Jenness, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Mrs. Maria L. Shinn, 
Gloucester, Mass. Rey. Weston A. Cate, 
Mrs. Hattie Fowler and Miss Edith Pierce 
were appointed by the president as a 
Publicity Committee. 

Elmer D, Colcord, Secretary. 


= * 


STATE SECRETARIES 


Very few of the questionnaires sent to 
state secretaries in March have been filled 
in and returned. May we just remind you 
that these should be completed by the 
first of September and earlier if possible? 

Mauttte P. Schonland, 
Corresponding Secretary, W. N. M. A. 
* = 


REV. MYRON L. CUTLER 


East Jaffrey, N. H., Aug. 2.—Rev. 
Myron L. Cutler, seventy-two, one of the 
best known Universalist clergymen in 
New England, died suddenly this morning, 
at the Universalist parsonage in this town. 
He was born in Springfield, Vt., and had 
held his pastorate here for about forty-five 
years. He was a man of strong patriotic 
tendencies, and when he could not enlist 
at the time of the World War, he offered 
his services as a carpenter at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, and traveled back and 
forth, working through the week at the 
Navy Yard and preaching each Sunday 
in his pulpit here. 

Last Sunday, Rev. Mr. Cutler assisted 
in the morning service at the East Con- 
gregational Church, when his own con- 
gregation united with that church for a 
morning service. On Monday evening, 
he fell down stairs at his home, and sus- 
tained a broken rib and sprained wrist, 
but did not consider these injuries suf- 
ficient reason for remaining in bed. He 
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was talking of walking down to the busi- 
ness section, when he died from a heart 
attack. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters, Miss Dorothy Cutler and 
Mrs. Kai Mauritzen of Hartford, Conn.— 
Bosion Globe. 

= = 
AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTH- 
PLACE 


For rent Sept. 1, four furfiished rooms 
with bath and electricity in the ell of 
Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, 
Mass. Are you planning your vacation 
in September? If so, here is an oppor- 
tunity for reai rest at nominal expense in 
a very beautiful spot. Write to Mrs. 
Leonard E. Thayer, Main Street, Oxford, 
Mass., for rates. 

VACATION 


From August 4 until the 25th, Miss 
Muriel Follansbee will have charge of 
W.N. M. A. headquarters at 176 Newbury 
Street. If at any time during Miss En- 
bom’s vacation you wish to get in touch 
with her personally, mail addressed to 
headquarters and marked ‘‘Please for- 
ward” will reach her promptly. : 

= = 
DON’T YOU ALL WISH YOU WERE 
' THERE? 


Bright sunshine. A good breakfast. 
Morning devotions. W.N. M. A. in ses- 
sion, under the direction of Dean Earle. 
Fine group of people. Camp Cheery 
girls enlivening the intervals of work under 
Miss Mayo. Even the ocean is smiling 
this morning. If you were awake at four 
o’clock you saw the sun rise at its rim, 
apparently coming right up out of the sea. 
Or come to the vesper service on the beach. 
Sit with the waves lapping the shore, the 
radiance of the moon and the evening star. 
Lights along the distant shores ‘‘that never 
grow dim,” or later look up to the sky 
sprinkled with more stars than you ever 
saw before, sparkling like diamonds. 

President Prescott is everywhere about 
the grounds with an eye to improvements, 
and with a cheery word for everybody. 
Excellent food is provided under super- 
vision of Mrs. Rowland. Our fun-maker, 
Rev. Eleanor Forbes, is here. Miss Blanch- 
ard welcomes guests from her chair on the 
Piazza. Miss Knox is at the piano. 
Space forbids mentioning all our talent, 
but there will be further reports later. 

Maria S. Shinn. 

Ferry Beach, Aug. 1. 


Notices 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The 60th annual meeting of the Lower Wabash 
Association of Universalist Churches will be held in 
Beecher City, Ill., Aug. 22, 23 and 24, 1930. Rev- 
Martin M. Hicks of Bingham will preach Friday 
evening. On Saturday afternoon there will be a 
round table discussion: ‘‘What of the Future of 
Rural Churches? Shall We Go to Community 
Church?” Rev. W. D. Harrington of Metropolis 
will preach in the evening. There will be three 
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sermons’ on Sunday, Rev. Ray D. Cranmer of 
Urbana preaching in the morning, Rev. Carl A. Pol- 
son of Decatur in the afternoon, and Rev. M. M. 
Hicks in the evening. 

2s 


ANCESTORS’ DAY 


The twentieth annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meet- 
ing-house at Langdon, N. H., will be held Sunday, 
Aug. 31, with services both morning and afternoon. 
The speakers will be Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Man- 
chester, N. H., Rev. A. A. Blair of Orange, Mass., 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, State Superintendent, and 
others. Mr. Robert E. French of Nashua, treas- 
urer of the New Hampshire State Convention, will 
preside at the afternoon session. 

Dinner in the town hall. 

<r 
VISITORS TO CAPE COD 


Universalists visiting Cape Cod are invited to 
attend service at the Yarmouthport church, Sun- 
day afternoons at 3.30 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION, BOSTON 


Preachers at the Church of the Redemption, Bos- 
ton, for the rest of the summer are as follows: 

Aug. 10, Rev. Crawford O. Smith. 

Aug. 17, Rev. John D. Brush. 

Aug. 24, Dr. F. C. Leining. 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—aAug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Coleord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 

Write at once for reservations to secure the best. 

SUMMER SERVICES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atkinson—Aug. 24,a.m.and p.m. Pienie lunch. 
Preachers, Rey. A. W. Altenbern and Frank B. 
Chatterton. 

East Jaffrey—aAll season, a. m., Rev. M. L. Cut- 
fer, pastor. 

Fremont—Through August, a.m. Several speak- 
ers. 

Gorham—August, evenings at Dolly Copp Tour- 
ists’ Camps. Rev. H. A. Markley in charge. 

Kensington—July and August except Aug. 3, 
a. m. Arthur W. Webster, preacher. 

Kensington—Aug. 3, a. m. and p. m. Pienic 
lunch. Preachers, Revs. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
and Arthur A. Blair. 

Langdon—Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 31, a. m. and 
p. m. Lunch. Speakers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern 
and Arthur. A. Blair. 

East Lempster—July and August, a.m. Preach- 
er, Wiil E. Roberts. 

Manchester—Union services. 

Nashua—Union services. 

Portsmouth—Through the season, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, pastor. 

West Chesterfield—July and August, a.m. Rey. 
E. R. Walker, preacher. 

Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent. 


MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865. 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 
women. 


SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, are held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church. 

Rev. Ralph J. Baldwin, First Parish in Framing- 
ham, wil: be the preacher Aug. 17; Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, Aug. 24; 
Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congregational Church, 
Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; Rev. Abbott Peter- 
son, First Parish, Brookline, Sept. 7; Rev. George F. 
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Patterson, Administrative Vice-President of Amer- 
iean Unitarian Association, Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth 
C. Walker, Sept. 21. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


Summer Services 


The Universalist National Memorial Church joins 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, were in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
July 20 to Aug. 10 were in All Souls Church, and 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 will be in Mt. Pleasant 
Chureh. Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach on August 31. 

On the Sundays when the services are held else- 
where the National Memorial Church will be open to 
visitors from 1 to 30 p.m. It will also be open week 
days from 9 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity to 
visit their other home church. + 

oe 
MURRAY GROVE 
Program for 1930 


Aug. 10. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 14. Annual meeting of the Murray Grove 
Association. 

Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 

Aug. 16. Meeting of the Cemetery Association. 

Aug. 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton and Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 

Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 


FAITH WITH POWER 


The Life Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
By Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work : 
of this zealous missionary E 

“A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorou 
It quickens the heart beat. 


voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. 
and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the whole stom 


stirring. 


an inspiration.” 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is ; 
attractively printed and bound : 


Price $1.00, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


i 
Leal 
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W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the General C 
vention. 
Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 
Aug. 30. Masquerade. 
Aug. 31. Sermon by Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spo 1 
Sept. 1. Boat ride. g | 
| 
| 
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Sept. 1. Closing. : 


CHURCH PEWS. siarsc tie | 


36 pews still remain unsold. These beautiful elm ws. 
pews each seat eight persons, are in splendid condition, % 
can be secured at a very reasonable price. z 

Write to, MR. RALEIGH DRESSER, ~ i 
86 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford, Cos 
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Through its pages we hear tl 
The analysis of his characti) 


A Layman’s Religion | 


By Roger Sherman Galer 


( 


A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities © 
terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understan dine 


of life. 


‘ 
} 
Price, $1.00 | 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


a 
| CHURCH WINDOWS 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
| Alfred M. Bell Company 
} 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
‘Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


_The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 


| Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


i Contents 

- John Arrives. 

. New Friends Appear. 

The Parting of the Ways. 

. Off the Trail. 

. Cupid Goes to Church, 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

1. The Call of the Spirit. 

Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
Paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


| No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
With ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
twee. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whitternore, Director 


LIGHT .na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE §, 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


y ye Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 

Edition * 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepared t to * Ropeah to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 
Pictures Saleh illustrate in natural SSeS 
scenes ond Jaces taken from nature and 
in the Hi and as they now exist, 
The uate is Self-Pronouncing, by the &id_of 
which children _can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b . Specimen of Type . 
16 But Jé’sus called themuntohim, 
and said, ~ Suffer little children to 

No. 5415 French Moroceo Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, re 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- 
ple silk marker, gold titles......ee.se« 


.) 


$2.00 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 
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Crackling 


The petty thieving that has been gradu- 
ally accumulating lately in our beauteous 
village is a disgrace. It is also an enor- 
mous atrocity, leaving our village in a 


stigma. 
The unanswerable michery of this year 
alone is nefandous. These inveterate, 


incongruous persons with a malignant dis- 


position, whoever they are, should im- 
mediately be dealt with by the law.— 
Wawanesa (Manitoba) paper. 
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In a court-room the other day, Judge 
White was reproving a colored man for 
deserting hi and dwelt at great 
length on the injustice he was doing. 
“Wife desertion is something, Rastus, 
that I must deal with severely, I’m afraid, 
and I feel very strongly on this subject.” 

“But, Judge, you don’t know that 
woman. I ain’t no deserter, I’se a refu- 
"Log. 


Ee 
= wie, 


gee. 
*“Has that expert in farm relief been of 
ance to you? 

“‘Some,”’ answered Farmer Corntossel. 
“He showed me where I can put a good 
golf course on my land as soon as I can 

afi ifford to play the game.”—Washingion 
lar. 

*“So you asked Geraldine to marry you?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t have any luck,” 

“Why didn’t you tell her about your 
rich uncle?” 

“I did. Geraldine’s my aunt now.’’— 
Humorisi (London). 

He said while they were in Montreal, 
Miss Halperin had told him that she had 
lured Rothernberg to the street corner 
where he was struck down by a fake tele- 
phone call.—Ailania Journal. 

* x 

Judge: ‘‘Now, I don’t expect to see you 

here again, Rastus.”’ 


Rastus: ““Not see me again, Jedge? 
Why, you-all ain’t going to resign, is you, 
Jedge?’ ’"—Capper’s Weekly. 

* ae 


Trouble with the men who profess to 
have ‘‘open minds” is that nothing ap- 
pears to have taken advantage of the 
openings.—Bosion Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter. 

SA 

Plaza Pete says he really hasn’t any- 
thing against Floyd-Gibbons, but he some- 
times wishes his wife had Floyd for a hus- 
band.—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 

* = 

Still, probably more people in this coun- 
try understand the new tariff than under- 
stand Mr. Einstein’s latest explanatios 
about space.—A lbany Evening News. 

- ae: 

Mr. —— has returned from Due West 
where he was called on account of the 
death and subsequent illness of his aunt.— 
Gastonéa ( N.C.) paper. 
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